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There are people who'd drive a covered wagon, a 
camel, or even a mintvan If the stereo was good 
enough. Because driving without music ranks up 
there with freak kiln accidents on the list of fun 
afternoon activities. Which is why Kenwood makes 
some of the best car stereos around. That way, 
even if you're driving a gas-guzzling, oil-burning, 
hasn't-worked-since-the-Carter-Administration 
heap of junk, you still have something to be proud 
of. For the dealer nearest you call 1 -800- KENWOOD. 



KENWOOD 



HOME AUDIO. CAR AUDIO- COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS. 
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WE OWN 

THE STREETS 
THIS SUMMER. 

genesis CAPCOM gMSff 

0 1994 CAPCOM. Super Sireei Fighter II is a trademark of CAPCOM. CAPCOM is a registered trademark of CAPCOM. Co.. Ltd. Super Nintendo. Nintendo 
and the Nintendo Entertainment System are registered trademarks of Nintendo of America. Inc. Sega and Genesis are trademarks of Sega Enterprises. Ltd. 
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ONCE YOU'VE GOT A 
PAIR OF OUR SPEAKERS, 
THIS WILL BE THE ONLY 
TIME YOU'LL HAVE A BAD 
LISTENING EXPERIENCE 
IN YOUR CAR. 




When you pull up to a fast food drive-thru, the speaker outside your car shouldn't remind you of the ones in it. But if it 
does, it's time you retrofit your ride with some Pioneers. Our speakers are crafted from a unique blend of materials designed 
to give you lower distortion. I ligher sensitivity. And plenty of pavement shaking bass. So give us a call at 1-800 -Pioneer, 
ext. 30Q. We'll make sure you never have to listen to had sound in your car again. Except, perhaps, when you're hungry. 



CD PIONEER 

The Art of Entertainment 
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E L L E S S E 
SPOKES-ASTRONAUT 

BUZZ ALDRIN 
UNCONVENTIO 
UNPARALLELED. 
UNLIKE THE REST. 




Ellesse Inc., 7000 Palmetto Park Rd.. Boca Raton. FL 33433 



unconventional 



His historic conquest of the Moon behind him, 
no one would have blamed Buzz Aldrin for 
resting on his accomplishments. But now, 25 years 
after that heroic Moon walk, Buzz Aldrin is still flying 
high. With the same fervor that President Kennedy 
displayed in getting the United States into lunar orbit. 
Buzz Aldrin is charting a course for Mars. No, he 
won't actually be on the launching pad this time. But 
if we do get to the red planet. Buzz Aldrin's ideas 
and energy may indeed be the rocket fuel. 



He took us to the moon. 
Now, he wants to conquer Mars 



You see Buzz invented "The Mars Cycler", 
a spacecraft system which may make 
perpetual flights between Earth and Mars a 
reality. And just last year he received a patent for 
the permanent space station he designed. 
As the Ellesse Spokes-Astronaut, we salute the 
continued achievements of a man who is 
Uncommon. Unparalleled. And Unlike the Rest. Like 
the Ellesse shoes and apparel he wears, 
he continues to reach for the stars and beyond. And 
that kind of dedication comes along once in 
a blue Moon. 
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Dutch photographer Dana Lixenberg photo- 
graphed (page 44) and Gil Scott-Heron (page 
68) for this issue. She says of <?", "He's not some- 
one you chat with. But his concentration made 
him a perfect subject." Lixenberg came to New 
York from Amsterdam four and a half years ago. 
She contributes to Mirabella, US, Interview, and 
the Dutch publications Vry Ncderland, HP-de Tyd, 
and NRCHandekblad. 



Bobbito Garcia is the man behind VIBE's monthly Sound 
Check (page 122). "I try to play whatever I think the artist 
will respond to-something I think the reader will be fas- 
cinated or moved by it," he says. As for this month's 
installment, "I thought it was interesting how Q-Tip 
responded to jazz. When I played him John Coltrane, 
Tip just went into a trance." A New York native and mem- 
ber of the Rock Steady Crew, Garcia writes a column in 
Rappages called The Barbershop, hosts the award-win- 
ning Stretch Armstrong show on WKCR 89.9 FM, and this 
year lent his voice-and his expertise about basketball- 
to Nike's New York television and radio ads. As presi- 
dent of Hoppoh Recordings and Hit You Off Manage- 
ment, Garcia represents up-and-coming underground hip 
hop artists Kurious, Artifacts, Hard 2 Obtain, and KMD. 
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James Hunter, who writes VIBE's Singles column (page 
110), has been writing about music for 10 years. "Hit singles 
are the most creative part of pop music now," says Hunter. 
"If today's pop artists aren't rewriting the rules, they're 
tweaking the accepted wisdom." He recently did the A&R 
on Philip Bailey, a new release on Zoo Entertainment from 
the former Earth, Wind & Fire vocalist, and wrote the lin- 
er notes for the chart-topping album Rhythm, Country &■ 
Blues. He lives in Atlanta and contributes to the Village Voice, 
the New York Times, and Musician. 



Documentary photographer Mary Ellen Mark says she 
approached the fashion story "L.A. Style" (page 82) "as 
if I were a portrait photographer on the street." World- 
famous for her gutsy, humanistic images, Mark says the 
story functions as both fashion and documentary because 
"the way people dress really illustrates who they are and 
captures a slice of time." Since everyone in the pho- 
tographs is wearing his or her own clothes, Mark says the 
pictures are about "how people decorate themselves." 
She has had nine photography books published, and her 
essays have appeared in Vogue, L'Uomo Vogue, GQ_, Life, 
RoUingStone, TheNew York Times Magazine, and Mirabella. 
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Twenty-nine-year-old James Ledbetter proposed 
an interview with Gil Scott-Heron (page 68) months 
before realizing he had a new album coming out. 
"He was putting words together in the late '60s and 
early '70s, both in music and in poems, that were 
very similar to rap, particularly old-school rap," 
says Ledbetter. "He's one of the few artists around 
who feels you can accomplish something socially 
through music without compromising musical 
integrity." A fan of Scott-Heron's for about 10 years, 
Ledbetter writes a weekly column about media and 
politics for the Village Voice and has contributed to 
The Nation, Mirabella, The Washington Monthly, and 
Mother Jones. He lives in Brooklyn. 
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The powerful gust of wind that just swept through your office was not a sample of the fierce, take-no-pris- 
oners Chicago wind, but my long withheld sigh of relief after reading Danyel Smith's "Hating Hammer" [May]. 
The unending Hammer-bashing from critics and music consumers alike is about as tired as someone decid- 
ing to come out with another "let's disRoxanne" cut, or someone proposing that Kool MoeDeeandLL.bat- _ . ,.7. , . A . , 

r " Someday we won t judge people by the col- 

tle it out for old times' sake. Obviously it has bothered Hammer some, but it shouldn't; he is no doubt laugh- oro j their skin, their gender, or their sexual 

ing all the way to the bank and counting his ducats, while those who dis are probably deciding whether to preference, but only by the music they listen 

spice up that lunchtime salami with mustard or cheese. You can't please all the asses all the time. First they to. Then Hammer will be in real trouble. 

attack gangsta rap as being a corruptive influence in our society with its "Treat 'em like they wanna be treat- ™ Danyel Smith really believes people des- 

ed," "A bitch is a bitch is a ho" banter. Now it's Hammer, whose music is basically about having a good time pise him because he 8 a bla ck man who 

... . looks too happy, then she s brain-dead. The 

and dancing until your feet are at the point of amputation. Cut the man some slack, or better yet, try your ... . ' j 

" ' public is not stupid, and often has a good 



hand at selling 25 million records. As for me, I got my pumps but the "bump 
hasn't reached maturity yet. And some parting words of wisdom to Hammer: 
It takes a fool to learn that dissers don't love nobody! But a wise man counts 

HATING HAMMER 

his ducats and says, "It's all good!" A. CASSANDRA LEWIS, CHICAGO, IL ^ 
I'm a 20-year-old black female in college, and I am writing in re- «j 
sponse to Ipeleng Kgositsile's interview "Attitude Problems'' [Start, 
Phoner, May]. All I can say is, what bullshit! How can the one in 
BWP claim to be a good mother when she is carrying herself like 
that? What kind of a role model is she? As for HWA, they are like 
has-been porn stars looking for a new medium. If these sluts had 




nose for dishonesty and lack of integrity that 
is quite color-blind. If Bonnie Ra i tt had made 
ugly commercials for cheap food, she'd be 
buried so fast it would make anyone's head 
spin. Rolling Stone readers hated Whitney 
Houston's "I Will Always Love You" because 
it is a phony, dishonest song that is — like 
most Houston songs — screamed instead of 
sung. Raitt would have received the same 
vote had she recorded it. That Hammer 
deems it the best song of the year only testi- 
fies to the fact that he views music solely in 
commercial terms, and people who care 
about music realize that. Apparently, his 



minds" when she was quoted as classifying certain music as 



spent more time with their heads in between a book instead of Tt»»BWP«dHw»wom«,c.rt.in.y only motivation is marketing himself, some- 

thing he s quite bad at. His self-serving 

some guy's legs, maybe they wouldn't need so much attitude for av * p " > *" * wron9 " " answers to the final questions about his 

. . , . , , tudes. I doot care how they spoil bytcti strona and weak points rectllv put nails in the 

their obvious problems. ALESHA M. PRICE, NEW ORLEANS, LA jTV n^.AuJ^c^iu.rT^, r ^.u- 

f m hoM-H., WPO ng. what l»th« miter- old cofhn. Reading the Cliffs Notes to a few 

to do what they do and say what they say. The logicwas keen and 'pure. And, Nothing! jerome gray, Chicago, il tionary.iVAN pavlov, corvallis, or 

damn, let 's hope over time society will ease up on its repression of women R e Guy Trebay's En Vogue profile ["Pillow Talk," April] : I'd 

and of erotic expression and artistry. JOHN M1DDLET0N, LAS VEGAS, NV ... .„, _ , . . . „ r 

like to ask Dawn Robinson how she expects us to tree our 

■a, — «-n n wiiii-. „■,. — ■ -» Was it necessary for En Vogue to dis Whitney 

Houston, Marian Carey, and Janet Jackson? 
I am so tired of reading publications in which 

black artists constantly denounce each oth- .... I • n o< 1 1 J I 

er to sel. a few magazines and draw atten- being tOO white. She should StOp Stereotyping 3nd pr3C" 
tion to themselves. Is it difficult for black 

artists to accentuate the variety and diver- tice what she preaches. M. RICHOZ, VANCOUVER, BC, CANADA 
sity of our music and demonstrate some 
much needed unity? Instead of faultfinding, 
En Vogue should get off their collective ego- 
tripping and decide whether they want to be 
taken seriously as MTV striptease perform- 
ers, trendy fashion models, or accompl ished 
singers. katrin a adams, Washington, dc 
Guy Trebay's profile of En Vogue was remarkable — in the worst way. I've read many pub- 
lications, and have yet to read a lead paragraph as detracting as Trebay's. Instead of 
"Pillow Talk," 'Talking Dirty" should've been Its title. Why is it that African- American women 
are the last to be complimented, the last to be called beautiful or talented (never mind the 
patronizing "Achingly lovely but not beautiful" or "Talented, but it's a talent that can at 
times seem almost generic")? African-Americans shouldn't have to be subjected by VIBE 
to the same ill treatment we face in the majority of mainstream publications, to whom we 
are all but invisible, rarely beautiful or talented enough to frequent their pages — no matter 
the reality or that we too are among their readers. It's past time African-Americans gave one 
another our proper due. If we don't appreciate ourselves, who will? We too are talented 
and beautiful people. Free your mind, Trebay. marque Rita JOHNSON, ATHENS. GA 
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YOUR BEST SHOT PHOTOGRAPH BY CHAOO VENABLE, BROOKLYN, NY 
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THROW A PUNCH 
THAT WILL LEAVE 
PEOPLE CONSCIOOS! 

How con boxer shorts, t-shirts, wrist watches and baseball caps protect 
you from AIDS? They can't. But wearing these products will show 
your consciousness and that's the first round in this title fight for life. 

Let's use this messoge to call to action people with the guts to crawl 
in the ring with an undisputed known killer; fight him to his death 
and reign as "World Champions" over an illness that was thought 
to be unbeatable! 

A portion of these proceeds will be donated to AIDS research. 
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BOXER SHORTS 




MAKE All CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 
WATCHDOG INC. 

2625 PIBDMONT READ SUITE 36-3 16 
ATLANTA, OA 30334 404.323.3486 
l.800.4k9.HYPC (4 weeks for delivery) 
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SAH $4.75 When ordering (3) or more items add $2.00. 



Michael Goldbergs "Rkkjames: Thank you tor Kevin Powell's article "Kids and 

The Untold Story " [April] is Gu "»'" and ,or " K,ds and Gunl: * W,BE s,a " 

barrowingly real! A thundering ti,,ical lndex " ' s, " rt ' *•*■* 1 ho » >e ,haf anv 

testimony to the conflict that goes wou "9 btaek ■*■> ' ■■ "P"**. males, who 
on within the "Afro-American- ,n « »«»«•«<=• realized that biack-on- 

black-neo-African-Nortb -Ante- Dlack violence and Wd » with oun » °°«- 

rican -of- color" enigma that we ,en * control and definitely need to stop. 

as a people are trying to piece w * ■• b,ack r»op'e nave «» giving each 
together. The majority finds it otner ,he ,owe and that no one else is 

difficult to relate to the self going to give us it we don't prove ourselves 
destructive paths chosen by worthy. ch amice abtib, Chicago, il 

many "stars " of African roots. Rick fames was alone in a crowded 
room, invisible in a spotlight so brilliant that be became blinded by 
bis own desires. But we must not condemn him. We must support bim, 
and pray that he doesn't repeat bis mistakes. We made bim! It's our 
duty to be his keeper. LT. R.T. PLAYER, USMC, MT. FUJI, JAPAN 

Re Denise Mclver's record review of Damion Hall's Straight to the Point 
[Revolutions, April]: The fourth paragraph begins with a slight error/half-truth 
that I just have to correct. "A Song for You" is not a Donny Hathaway tune (he 
did do a great cover of it, though). The song was written by country-soulster 
Leon Russell. That little oversight is really nothing to make a stink about, but 
since the Hall review appears alongside Elysa Gardner's review of the Rhythm, 
Country, & Blues album, and since Russell has been turning out his own brand 
of rhythm, country, and blues for over 20 years now, it all seemed so pur- 
posefully ironic. Add to that the fact that the Wilson Brothers (the Gap Band) 
used to sing backup for Russell, and that Damion's brother, Aaron, sounds an 
awful lot like Gapper Charlie Wilson (the Hall brothers' group, Guy, even cov- 
ered the Gap Band's classic "Yearning for Your Love" on their album The 
Future), and the whole thing gets even more connected. Let's not even get 
Unfortunately, I have to come down into the fact that Prince covers 
on you all about Lee Harpin's article "A Song for You" a lot in con- 
on singer Gabrielle [Next, March], cert, a, san francisco. ca 
which reads, "People still think it [her eye patch] was a calcu- 
lated plan to grab media attention, even though there was actu- 
ally something wrong with me." What else should we believe, 
aiter seeing the patch on her left eye in that issue, but in the 
February issue [Revolutions, Single File], it's on the other eye? 
Tell home gi rl that ii she's coming over from the United Kingdom 
to drop some jewels on the black community here, cooi. But we 
can do without the ridiculous and irrelevant confrontations of 

her own contradictions. D WIGHT M. MARSHALL. BUFFALO. NY 
EDITOR'S NOTE: The image in the March issue was inadverfen tly reversed. 
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GRAND PRIZE 

AN OFFICIAL BLANKMAN CREW JACKET 

SECOND PRIZE 

10 WINNERS WILL RECEIVE A BLANKMAN HAT 

THIRD PRIZE 

20 WINNERS WILL RECEIVE A BLANKMAN T-SHIRT 

FOURTH PRIZE 

20 WINNERS WILL RECEIVE THE BLANKMAN SOUNDTRACK 



Enter by sending a plain 3x5 postcard 
with your name and address to: 

"BLANKMAN" Sweepstakes c/o VIBE 
11766 Wilshire Boulevard 18th Floor 
Los Angeles, CA 90025-6538 

All entries must be received by September 30, 1994. 
One per household. 

RULES: One grand prize (approximate retail value of S200.00) will be awarded. Ten second place prizes (approx- 
imate retail value ot $20.00 each), twenty third place prizes (approximate retail value of $17.00 each) and twenty 
fourth place prizes (approximate retail value of $15.00 each) will also be awarded. Taxes on prizes will be the sole 
responsibility of the winner(s). No purchase necessary. Offer is subject to all applicable federal, state and local 
laws and regulations and is void where prohibited. Odds of winning depend on number of entries received. 
Winners will be randomly drawn. For a list of all winners send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the address 
above. Winners will be notified by mail. This sweepstakes is open lo all residents of the U.S. Employees of VIBE 
Magazine. COLUMBIA PICTURES, their employees, agents, affiliates, subsidiaries and families are not eligible. 
VIBE or COLUMBIA PICTURES shall not be responsible for lost, late or misdirected entries. Sponsors shall not 
be liable for Injury, loss or damage of any kind resulting from participation in this C 0 L U M B I A ' 
promotion or from acceptance or use of the prizes awarded. No prize transfers P I r T I I D C C 1 

or substitutions shall be permitted except by COLUMBIA PICTURES. H ' 1 U " ^3 Lda^J 



I want to correct Ice Cube in using I found your "Who Knew" 
the word Oriental ["The Devil fiH er repulsive [Start, April] ! 

Made Me Do It," March]. The right , , . i_ . , 

It s too short to be an article, 

word is Asian. Oriental is an out- 

dated term given by the white too ignorant to be of any edu- 
man to Asians to be used in a cational purpose. As a bira- 
derogatory way. It would be like cial, bicultural, bilingual edu- 
using the word Negro in present cator who teaches in multi- 
times, jiny kim, san jose, ca cultural elementary schools, 
I was shocked to see VIBE following the trend of demographic 
bureaucrats who insist that people are "either/or." The United 
States is one of the few countries that does not consider biracial 
people for what they are: of two races! We are not half this and 
half that, but a whole person comprised of the two. Biracial peo- 
ple are consistently forced to choose one part of ourselves on 
"official" forms; many of us refuse to do so, and check "Other." 
I am tired of people thinking that biraciality is always a 
black/white thing. It's not! I did not think Slashjennifer Beals, 
Charlie Sheen, and Keanu Reeves were white, and I especially 
did not think Paula Abdul was Latina. I did know that they are all 
biracial, as are Halle Berry, Lenny Kravitz, and Mario Van 
Peebles. Whoever wrote this nonsense needs to get out into the 
real world— the multicultural one that it is— and get beyond the 
"If she's not black then she must be white" mentality. Maybe 
then they'll be able to determine what ethnicity a person is. Until 
then, give it up. RA QUEL FRAUSTO, SACRAMENTO, CA 

We're gonna tell ya some words VIBE encourage8 maU and pho to- 

about the Russian rap commu- graphs readers. Please send 

letters to VIBE Mail. 205 Lexington 

nity. If ya think there are no fans Ayenue 3rd Flo<jr New y<jrk N y 

Of this music in this not-black 10016. or via Internet to VIBEonline 

@nyo.com. Send photos to VIBE's Your 



country, you are dismissed. After 
Run-D.M.C. appeared, rap fans 
appeared in Russia. The first rap 



Best Shot (same address). Include 
Run-D.M.C. appeared, rap fans your full name, address, and day- 



time phone number. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. Photo 
activity was in nearly 1988-89; the submissions will become the prop- 
!■■ n .- erty of VIBE and will not be returned. 

music was much like Public 1 

Enemy's and Run-D.M.C. 's. They also had common things to talk about. 
Some years later, rap became world-famous and it created a wave of 
young rap bands in Moscow and other cities. There are so many rap fans 
here, every year we have a best-rap competition. Such names as 
Naughty by Nature and L.L. Cool J are known by many Russians. The 
most popular rappers are Kris Kross. The names of the best Russian 
teams are KTL DLL, Bad Ballance, T Jam, and Big MAC. Look at this, man. 
We like rap very much! And as E-mail users we always send funky 
answers to the bunch of putzes who think it's rubbish. Beat ch'them all. 
DOUBLE K & DOLPHIN BIG Z, MINSK, BELARUS 
(via VIBEONLINE) D O L P H I N @ S C 1 3 3 3 . M S K . S U 
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THE RAP ARCHIVES 

Old-school battle tapes bring history to life 

As second- and third-generation B-boys bark about "true-skool" styles, the rhythms of hip hop 
history have reemerged through Mr. Gregory Moore, a young brother from the Bronx who has 
managed to capture the spirits of our lyrical forefathers in action. Although real lovers of hip hop would 
never purchase a bootleg tape of an LP, Moore's "Old School Jam & Battle Tapes" are rare, vintage live 
recordings — a "must have" for future artists and collectors alike. Moore never personally met any of 
the pioneers whose music he now wards over, but he believes he's doing them a service by preserving 
these classic hip hop highlights from the days before rappers fell prey to the music industry. Among 
the ranks of his dope cassettes, you can find the sounds of DJ Hollywood at Club 371 , Grandmaster 

Flash at the Disco Fever, the Furious Five, 
SoulSonic Force at the Stardust 
Ballroom, Funky Four, Afrika Bambaataa 
and the Zulu Nation at the T-Connection, 
Doug E. Fresh vs. Master Don, Kool Moe 
Dee and the Treacherous Three vs. Busy 
Bee, and the most anticipated battle of 
the old-school era, Cold Crush Four vs. 
the Fantastic Five MCs. 

Moore's passion for live tapes started 
early. "I was about nine years old when 
my big brother brought home a battle 
tape between Kool Moe Dee and Busy 
Bee," he recalls. "I was, like, 'Damn! 
That's the shit!' After running that tape so 
much that I popped it, I became an official 
hip hop junkie. I would collect the tapes 
and trade 'em like comic books." Moore 
now sells copies of his tapes for $20 each 
(for more information, call 718-901 -761 4). 
With so many misconceptions about hip 
hop culture going around, he believes 
that the rap community needs to hear the 
authentic roots of its musical heritage. 

Listen to the old battle tapes closely, 
and you'll notice that although the partici- 
pants were engaged in rhythm warfare, 
there was an unspoken code of honor, a 
mutual code of ethics that seems now to 
have vanished. Yeah, we might disagree, 
and we can battle "my art vs. your art." 
But even if I whip yo' ass, I still respect 
your art. After all, it's still hip hop and we 
have to keep it in the family. 

Da Ghetto Communicator 



WHAT'S UP WITH THAT? 

By Ricky Powell 





The glow of international stardom may shine on some, but 
few reggae artists ever fully escape the suffocating pover- 
ty and attendant violence of their ghetto days. The recent murders 
of Pan Head and Dirtsman underscore the precarious tightrope 
artists must walk, struggling to provide a safe, comfortable life 
for their families while remaining true to the back-lane bredrer 
left behind. As violent crime increases, Jamaica's lyrical mes- 
sengers are catching the bullets and the blame. 

Within weeks of each other, Dirtsman and Pan Head were 
both shot near the gates of their own homes in the early morn- 
ing hours. Some suggest that robbery was the motive in both 
cases, but DJ Papa San believes the death of his brother 
Dirtsman, was more complicated. "Some envy and some grudge 
because my brother recently signed to RCA," says San. "He hac 
received threats; they even call him up the day before and sa> 
them want to kill him, but he never really took them 
that serious." 

In an effort to stem the tide of gun violence, 
Jamaica's new police commissioner, Trevor Mc- 



What's up with Billy Ocean? Heard he's coming back 
hardcore — raggamuffin style. 

Kids that wanna be gangstas? Yo, get lifted and watch 
some nature programs on the Discovery channel. 

Larry Johnson? I'd like to see YOU call him a cross- 
dresser to his face. 

Great Danes? They should have to wear jockstraps — 
I mean, dang. 

What's up with that Frank Sinatra/HWA duet of "Push 
Push in the Bush"? 




Qrmndmama 



America 's Funniest People? That's the worst shit on TV. Last 
time I watched it I went on a killing rampage at Bagel Buffet. 

Truants? They should be subjected to hours of T.J. Hooker 
and CHiPs after school . 

Best baseball name? Sammy Sosa, the Funky Cold 
Mimosa. 

Denny's? They fronted on my free birthday meal; I'm 
thinking about suing. 

Hacky Sack? Kinda wicky wack — get a real sport, like 
hopscotch. 
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ARTISTIC DIFFERENCES Shortly before the 
release of their second album, Black 
Bastards, rap group KMD were dropped 
from Elektra (a Time Warner label). The 
reason? The cover art, which depicted a 
Sambo character being hung, was deemed 
too controversial. Dante 
Ross, who signed KMD, 
believes the label misun- 
derstood the image, a 
drawing by the group's 
leader, Zev Love X. "People 
mistook the character as a 
black person, when it was 
an Al Jolson character," 
Ross explains. According to Zev, the draw- 
ing was intended to symbolize the killing of 
a stereotype. "His imagery may be cryptic," 
says Ross, "but before people pass judg- 
ment, they should find out what it's really 
about." Nonetheless, Zev wasn't given the 
option of changing the artwork. Elektra 
issued a statement saying, "It was best 
that the record be taken in its intended 
form elsewhere. We do not wish to tamper 
with kmd s statement by asking them to 
change it." At press time, KMD had not 
found anyone willing to pick up where 
Elektra left off. 





FIGHTING WORDS 

As violence plagues Jamaica, police 
crack down on reggae music 

vlillan, has called for a ban on the recording and performance of 
gun lyrics" that "glorify" guns and murder in dancehall reggae. 
He's vowed in the Jamaican press to arrest entertainers who 
perform such songs. 

"I'm not trying to legislate morality — that's impossible," says 
McMillan. He refers to Section 8 of Jamaica's Offenses Against 
the Person Act: "Whosoever shall solicit, encourage, persuade, 
or endeavor to persuade. . .any person to murder any other per- 
son. . .shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. . .and liable to be impris- 
aned for a term not exceeding 10 years with or without hard labor." 
McMillan denies that reggae artists are being unfairly scape- 
goated. "I never said that DJs must stop singing about shooting 
jeople. I said they must stop singing about shooting policemen 
and particularly police informers." 

Opponents of the ban see the commissioner's move as a self- 




serving public relations ploy. "The gun ban is a jingoistic and sim- 
plistic attempt at solving a problem that is a lot deeper in soci- 
ety than people just talking about guns," says Murray Elias, who 
recently signed dancehall OG Cutty Ranks to Priority Records. 

The Sound System Association of Jamaica, a powerful non- 
profit organization that represents some 150 sound system own- 
ers, has led the move toward voluntary self-regulation. "We see 
[owners of] sound systems as role models," says SSA founder 
Louise Frazer-Bennett, "so we've waged a vigorous campaign 
against lewdness and gun glorification since last March. There 
are more serious issues for artists to be deejaying about than 
gun and woman." 

"I really have to talk gun lyrics," replies Bounti Killa, whose 
trademark cry, "People dead," and hit songs like "Coppa Shot" 
and "Spy Fi Die" have helped make him a gunman favorite. 

"When I'm at the studio and I plan to talk culture, 
I don't get one dollar. Soundman nan come to 
hear me talk 'bout 'love is lovely.' They want to 
hear 'sound fi dead' and 'murder this.' " 

"I'm nah gwan stop deejaying about gun," 
declares Cutty Ranks. "We don't have the 
access to radio or TV station to let the public see 
what's going on, so the only way we can do it is 
put it in our music and send the message out 
there. ... Me alone as an artist can't do nuttin' to 
stop what is going on, but me can play a part." 

"A lot of DJs who take up the mike would have 
taken up the gun," says Olivia "Babsy" Grange 
of Specs-Shang Artist Management, which rep- 
resented Dirtsman as well as Bounti Killa, 
Shabba Ranks, and many more. "What we all 
have to do is work together to make these young 
people's lives better. When they start seeing pos- 
itive things around them, they'll sing about those 
positive things." Christina Pazzanese 
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pay up already "This is all a bit scary," 
said Michael Bolton shortly after a Los 
Angeles jury ruled unanimously that the 
singer had borrowed from the Isley 

Brothers' "Love Is a Wonderful 
Thing" for his song of the 
same name. What's the dam- 
age? Two-thirds of royalties 
from the single and 28 percent 
from the multiplatinum album 
on which Bolton's tune 
appeared. The exact figures 
may take years to calculate, 
but estimates range from S2 million to $8 
million. Bolton, who has built a career per- 
forming covers of black singers like Percy 
Sledge and Otis Redding, went so far as to 
imply that his race had influenced the 
court's decision. Ronald Isley called this 
defense "the bottom of the barrel." 

UNUSUAL punishment Wilfred Ussery, 
director of the San Francisco Bay Area's 
BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit), is incensed 
by the recent increase in graffiti on BART 
trains. "They're visual polluters," he says. 

"It's ill. ..it's a sickness." 
But Ussery thinks he's 
got a cure. He has sug- 
gested that offenders be 
locked in glass booths 
on station platforms for 
public humiliation. 
"Certain types of crimes 
need a public ostracism component to the 
sentencing structure," he asserts. Ussery 
estimates that graffiti and related vandal- 
ism cost BART S7 million annually, and fig- 
ures that the public jail concept would 
have an "immense impact" in reducing this 
figure. He'd like to see offenders 
sentenced to two weeks to three months 
in these glass booths. Maybe caning would 
be more practical. 

Elliott Wilson Jr. and Billy Jam 
Copyrighted material 





EDI k I I If I 1. After months of hot pursuit, British model Phina (who got everybody pheenin') gets the seven digits from Ed Lover at the Black Girls' Coalition New 
I llMLk I J York aids benefit. 2. Meanwhile, it looks like Veronica Webb already has Russell Simmons's number. The hand — wafch fhe hand. 3. Microphone fiend 
Rakim kicks it military-style for '94. 4. Oh no. I forgot to cut my pocket stitches: director Matty Rich at the LA. opening of The Inkwell. 5. Bootsy Collins — looking funkdafied 
as always — gets a double escort to the fall '94 Label fashion show. 6. Shan ice, the temptress who brought us "I Love Your Smile," bites the proverbial apple on the set of her 
new video. 7. Curtis Mayfield accepts a Lifetime Achievement Award from Frances Preston, president of BMl. 8. All right, Nas, the world may be yours, but whose white fur 
is that around the Jacuzzi? 9. Speaking of furs, the Gap Band's Charlie Wilson takes his off only to play football on his Super Nintendo. Says Wilson, "I take cartridges with 
me everywhere I go." 10. Eyes on the fries: Nice & Smooth are going into the spud business. They swear theirs taste better than Mickey D's. 11. Luke is always in heat. 
12. Raquel Welch upstaged by a man? Only when it's Julio LeitSo, founder of Batato Yetu, a New York cultural program dedicated to enriching the lives of children of color 
through education and dance. 13. Among the viPs backstage at the taping of Red Hot + Cool — one of those hip hop and jazz fusion thangs — De La Soul's secret weapon, 
Shorty No Mas, was overheard repeating, "I am Shorty. I be four 11 . 1 am short." 14. George Clinton hits the stage dressed in Aladdin bedsheets. Hey, man, smell my finger. 
15. Wasn't it the Notorious B I G. who said, "Mariah Carey's kind of scary"? Good thing he didn't see her posing at this fall's Todd Oldham collections. 16. DJ Wino (who's 
down with Coolio) lets his wig out. 17. At a Gang Starr autograph signing, Jeru the Damaja models a stylish twist on knapsack wear. 18. She's bugged like that: Ladybug of 
Digable Planets looks like she just beamed off the starship Enterprise to Arrested Development's album release party. Reporting by April Sutton and Latasha Natasha Diggs 
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WH ATT A YOUNG MAN. Dust in Hoffman's son, Jake, knows how to become 
a man. This June, the little hip hop Junkie tried to get Salt-N-Pepa to play at 
his bar mftzvah bash. The girls said that was pushing it, but Jake did get to 
shoop around backstage. 




"WHAT A LOVELY YOUNG WOMAN." So said millionaire Manhattan socialite 
Brooke Astor of Sister Souljah, the militant priestess of hip hop (who's writ- 
ing a book on relationships). The two ended up sitting side by side at a lit- 
erary panel discussion In New York and "really bonded." 




WHAT, ME WORRY? Hammer, one of rap's most maligned, found somebody he 
can beat on: hard-luck ice princess Tonya Harding. Before a recent TV appear- 
ance, he was overheard joking with a reporter about her being a bitch and ho. 
The skater wasn't on hand to defend herself — can a steel bar beat a hammer? 

IF THE HAT FITS... 




Harvey Jones came up with his big idea in bed. "I woke up and It came to 
me," he says. "Zulu Condoms: designed with the black man In mind." In 1 992 
he and Robert Jones, another twenty something stockbroker, formed Jones 
Brothers Inc., which sold $1 5 5,000 worth of rubbers last year (to order, call 
800-598-3505). Some object to the name, which they say summons up images 
of a well-endowed black man "running around with a bone In his nose." But 
the criticism won't stop the cheeky pair from adding an extra-large sheath 
to the Zulu line. Says H.J., "We want to be able to accommodate all sizes of 
brothers." Vanamma E. Jonas 
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FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

Coolio test-drives the Defender 

The assignment was simple: Go to Long Beach, hook up with Coolio, and test-drive this supposed 
"wonder car" called the Defender. We were told by its creator, Marcus Hays, that the Defender was 
loaded with gadgets for both the James Bond (remote-control ignition; stun grenade launchers) and 
the James Brown (tires that still run when they're flat) in all of us. 
"Where are the gun ports?" I asked. 

"Well, gun ports meaning. . ." Hays opened the car door. "There's a lot of room inside forgun bays." 

Eventually it dawned on us that all of the Defender's sexy extras were just that: not installed in this 
particular model. There was a "1 80 switch," which allows the driver to pull an instant U-turn, but Hays 
said we'd have to drive to Norton Air Force Base or find an awfully big parking lot in order to test it out. 
Slightly dejected, Coolio said, "I thought this was gonna be some Green Hornet-type shit. I thought I 
was gonna have oil slicks, smoke screens, big-ass tacks like Courageous Cat." 

Sensing our disappointment, Hays came clean. "It's fun to talk about it, but most people don't want 
that stuff. . . .The reason we use this body style is that, very simply, it looks like a police car, so it's a built- 
in deterrent." 

As a result, Hays said, "I've tried everything I can do, but I've never been pulled over in this car. I've 
driven it to Sacramento going 90 and 1 00 the entire way, with no license plates, passing marked cruis- 
ers. I've even been in pursuits before, and everybody just waves and has a good time. We've got pho- 
tographers in South America who like our cars because they can get right in the middle of police chas- 
es and no one knows who they are." 

"See, the thing is, Coolio — he couldn't get away with that," his manager, Spoon, pointed out. 

"Believe me, it doesn't matter how you look when you're in the car — hairstyle, anything. The car 
takes care of it," Hays said with a slight chuckle. 

His sense of mission and mischief renewed, Coolio figured that if he wasn't going to take a fantas- 
tic voyage, he'd at least get a joyride out of the deal. We quickly got down to the business of zooming 
through 35 mph zones at 85, throwing the fear of God into scattered prostitutes and junkies, and gen- 
erally trying to intimidate people into pulling over. 

After spotting a pretty girl — or a car full of particularly bewildered foreigners — Coolio would start 
tailgating, fake like he was speaking into the two-way radio (which wasn't hooked up), and gesture fran- 
tically for the vehicle to pull over. Remarkably, he had more than a little success. When Coolio leaped 
from the car, his semi-dreads to the wind, most victims took one look at him and screeched off in a pan- 
ic, leaving us in hysterics. 

On the way home, Coolio came across a posse of kids who couldn't have been more than 1 4 years 
old. As he locked up the brakes and darted out of the car, they froze in mortal terror. One whispered, 
"Yo, man, I think that's Coolio." The other responded, "Naw, man, it can't be." On seeing that in fact it 
was, they smiled with sad relief, as if they'd just shit their pants. 

"You see that shit?" Coolio yelled. "How black people are with the police?" Fortunately, the solu- 
tion is part of the problem. For $1 3,000 you can buy a Defender and keep the Man off your back. At the 
same time, all the boys in the 'hood will part like the Red Sea when you drive by (though you will have some 
explaining to do). Welcome to the 21 st century. Bob Mack 
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This is the 
taste you 
get on the 

vay to 
Rccouotiog, 
G. So y ' Jcnotf 
\rhat you got 
at stake . 
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WRITER'S REVENGE 



by Bonz Malone 



So you wanna know what happened, do ya? Why did I 
miss the last column? First of all, I wasn't at my sum- 
mer home in the Hamptons. Didn't get to see Great 
Adventure. All I saw was the inside of a stinkin' jail cell. 
Sonolabitch!! I always said the only way I'd miss a dead- 
line was if I was dead or in the joint. One has bars, but 
both have a release date. In the month of April, I was 
arrested for "vandalism." But no bars could ever hold 
Bullets Malone. And now for my great escape. . . . 

Today's episode dates back to 1980, the year I had my 
first close encounter with the police. Me and some other 
kidz used to buy a tube of brown shoe dye, ride the train 
one stop just to write our names, and then jump off to wait 
for the next. It was a daring 
adventure, especially when 
you heard, "hey, YOU 
•©#%!! Put the marker 
down!" Suddenly, a peace- 
ful spring day of playin' 
hooky turned into rush 
hour. "I said drop it — or I'll 
shoot!" Dat'z when we bol- 
ted for the stairs as fast as 
we could to make ourgreat 
escape. All my guyz got 
away. I, on the other hand, 
got a free ride downtown in 
the back of a police car. 
Believe it or not, dat wuz 
the day I learned that crime 
stainz. 

The name of the game 
was obtaining fame by any 
means nessasary . I was 1 2 
when I choze a career in 
Ghetto Writing. I came 
home and told my mom I 
wanted to be a writer and 
that I needed a cool nick- 
name to bomb the sub- 
ways with. She gave me 
the name BONZ from a dog meal commercial, then said, 
"Get outta my face," and it was on. 

My mentor, Master Jaster, was the tuphest Puerto 
Rican in the seventh grade. He got hiz name from hiz 
favorite brand of permanent ink, Flo-Master. Together 
we'd practice for hours on our style of letterz, and on 
Saturdayz we'd go public on the TA. All he ever talked 
about was the thrill of being on the run. Listening to him 
kick hiz summary of ghetto survival made me understand 
that IZ THE WIZ (the Frank Sinatra of graffiti) was right when 
he said, "A king is someone that everyone either wants 
to write with or fight with." 

East New York was a stomping ground for writers who 
had a beef to settle. If a toy boy wrote over your name on 
the train, all you had to do was sit on the bench of the 



downtown-boun' A line. As soon as school let out, writ- 
ers from the BMTs and iNDs gathered round "the Bench" 
to autograph black books and pop shit about their latest 
run-in with the cops. That's where you'd catch dat nig- 
ga and bust hiz snot box or break the arm he writes with — 
all because someone crossed you. 

Within the world of ruph crews, your tag iz all you've 
got. You're known either as a punk or a pirate. I used to 
steal an eraser from school every day, stick a strip of it 
inside an empty roll-on tube, and fill it with lots of ink. By 
the time my ink ran out, I had already met a few heads 
who was down to go rack some more and come back to 
finish the job. Through graffiti, you're able to meet kidz 




from all ages, races, faces, and places. Your Pops might 
be rich and own a hardware store, and your Moms might 
be a judge, but the only way you're gettin' out of a layup 
without payin' up is if you fuck somebody up. 

But when you were in a crew, you became part of a 
family. In traditional termz, you were "made." That meant 
you had to roll anytime, anyplace, on anyone dat tried to 
challenge your rep or that of the crew. In the years that 
followed, I got down with some top crews that were 
making headlines — OTB (Only the Best), TVS (the Vamp 
Squad), wbls (We Bomb Like Stars), and many more — 
then all I wanted was to go All-City. 

Rae J. WlC was my partner on the 2s and 5s in '85-'86, 
and he was nobody to fuck with. A few crewz had to learn 
the hard way what Wanted in Court would do to niggaz if 



we caught them in our courtyard. A long unsettled beef 
developed between us and BTS in Park Slope. The day 
they came to "Crime Heights" was the day OT almost died. 
On Christmas Day, Him and Shizel beat 'im down for gold 
and money. All I wanted was the paint! OT was scared as 
shit, cryin' an' all dat, while we stripped 'im of hiz clothes 
and beat 'im wit' a small Yankee bat. When the word got 
out about what we did, we became 10 times bigger and 
the respect that we worked yearz to get turned into fear. 

It was a volatile time. From five to 50 deep could be 
inside the layup where trains are parked at night — blastin' 
radios, eatin' pizza, havin' sex, bombin', or doin' a whole 
car piece. Multiply that by about 20 crewz per line. Then 
multiply that figure by five 
boroughs in n.y.c, and 
what'veyougot? 

"A form of anarchy in a 
sense." So says my boy 
CHINO byi. "We ran a sys- 
tem or a type of govern- 
ment for, like, 20-plus years, 
causing a $1 0 million prob- 
lem each year. We didn't 
have a say in anything else 
but that, and it came free to 
us. We were not old enough 
to drive or vote, and we 
were unofficially running 
the system." 

CHlNO's another writer 
who I met underneath the 
streetz of E.N. Y. Like me, he 
understood that Ghetto 
Writing paints pictures of a 
forgotten community fight- 
ing for the right to be heard 
in a world of limited space. 
If we didn't have ghetto art, 
the drugz and gangz would 
have killed more kids than 
they have already. Stop 
pickin' on thecan-kickin', paint-spittin', wall-hittin' broth- 
ers who defend their dreams through an aerosol can. 



Piece to all ghetto writers, 
alive and well 
till death put up art. 
—To SMITH '91 



This story is about real life as real people have to live it. Some names, places, and other details have been changed to protect the innocent, the guilty, and the rest of us. 
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WOODY HARRELSON JULIETTE LEWIS 
ROBERT DOWNEY JR. and TOMMY LEE JONES 




A BOLD NEW FILM 
THAT TAKES A LOOK 
AT A COUNTRY 
SEDUCED BY FAME, 
OBSESSED BY CRIME 
AND CONSUMED 
BY THE MEDIA. 




THE MEDIA CIRCUS OF LIFE, 
THEY HERE THE MAIN ATTRACTION. 
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FOR REAL 

They are not funky divas but four real sisters with voices 

LAST SPRING. FOR REAL WERE OUT PROMOTING THEIR R&B HIT "YOU DON'T WANNA MISS" FROM 
their debut album. It's a Natural Thang. They flew into Norfolk. Va. on their way to Washington. DC. 
for a Video Soul taping at BET. But their flight was canceled. The airline sent the women and their 
managerto Washington in a limousine. The only problem was that their 20 pieces of luggage didn't 
fit. Ever the professionals, For Real showed up at the taping the next morning, went on in their bare 
feet wearing jeans and T-shirts (which read REAL PEOPLE), and sang two songs. 

When you first see For Real, it's like having double vision, twice. There they are, four short- 
haired, light-skinned honeys looking like fabulous quadruplets. And when they open their 
mouths and sing a cappella — as they recently did in the middle of a T.G.I. Friday's in > 
Manhattan — the harmonizing sound is so thunderously angelic (and on-key) 
that it too seems manufactured. And that is exactly why the California- 
living, vegetarian-eating, no-alcohol-drinking. God-fearing sisters 
chosethenameForRea/. ■ 
As Josina, 27, will tell you. "For Real means real vocals." 
Necia, 20, adds, "We wrote 75 percent of the lyrics. A lot of 
the lyrics were from life experiences." Says LaTanyia, 25, "Our 
personalities are down-to-earth." Wendi. 28, concludes. "It's a 
natural thing." 

A regular day for these women consists of working out, rehearsing, 
and having their own private time, which isn't easy. They live togeth - 
er in a five-bedroom, six-bathroom house in the San Fernando Valley. 
As Necia explains it, "We take turns getting on each other's nerves. 
We know how to compromise, so that makes it a lot easier." Josina 
adds, "We work, live, and play together, so we're like family." 

Actually, Josina and Wendi are cousins. Josina was a mem- 
ber of the original For Real (with different members), Wendi 
joined after college, and Necia and LaTanyia auditioned four years 
ago. "We get compared with all the girl groups." says Necia. But like 
Marvin Gaye and Tammi Terrell once sang, "Ain't nothing like the real 
thing, baby." Emit Wilbekin 
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O U T K A S T 

LaFace's latest rap group is climbing 
the charts and having a "Player's Ball" 

BOOTY MACKS, PIMP SLAPS, AND DAY-GLO CADILLACS: 

the infamous imagery of 70s baadasssss blaxploitation films 
has been appropriated by the hip hop nation since the early 
days of the new school. From the papa large style of Big Daddy 
Kane to the orchestral orgasms of the Dramatics wailing in the 
background of Snoop's "Doggy Dogg World." the noir artists 
of Generation X have always been more macker than slacker. 

OutKast have composed the perfect soundtrack to accom- 
pany their mack daddy fantasies, and their debut single, 
"Player's Ball," swaggers like a lethal mixture of Stagolee and 
Superfly dancing to a wah-wah beat. "With our music, me and 
Big Boi are trying to bring back the '70s," Andre says in a 
thick-as-smoke country accent. With a beat that's as 
smooth as a black '77 Seville with a Tabasco red crushed 
velvet interior, "Player's Ball" is just a piece of the larg- 
er picture. Their album , Southemplayalisticadillacmu 
zft, is crude enough to be Afro-kitsch, cool enough to 
be an Iceberg Slim daydream. "Down South there's 
lots of players rolling in Cadillacs. We just wanted 
to put that wild lifestyle on wax," Big Boi explains. 

Big Boi, 19, and Andre, 18, first became home- 
boys when they were students at Atlanta's Tri- 
Cities High School, a performing arts school 
that their homegirls Xscape attended. After 
the OutKast boys hooked up, they began 
developing their skills in Andre's father's 
basement. "I had moved in with my Pops 
'cause me and my mother were having 
problems. Then Big Boi moved in with 
me," Andre says. 

After performing at talent shows, 
OutKast began playin' in local clubs. 
Says Andre, "It was round that time that 
we met our producers, Organized 
Noize." (The team — Rico, Ray, and 
Pat — has also done tracks for TLC.) 
"We worked on material for a few 
months, then we were asked to drop 
some rhymes on L.A. Reid from 
LaFace Records." Smiling, Big Boi 
adds, "We dropped some freestyles, 
then LaFace set up a showcase for us. 
After doing two more showcases, we 
were signed." 

For a label that's well known for 
composing the designer soul of artists 
like Toni Braxton, it seems odd that the 
LaFace logo is on the cover of a hip hop 
album. "Real recognizes real," says An- 
dre. "L.A. may not know a lot about rap 
music, but he knows what sounds good. " 

And Atlanta has another success. 
"The singer on 'Player's Ball' [Sleepy 
Dog Brown of Society of Soul] is working 
on his solo album, and we're going to try and 
produce other artists," says Andre. "The vibe in 
the A-T-L is good for making good music." 

Michael Gonzales 





SHARA NELSON 

The former lead singer of 
Britain's Massive Attack is mak- 
ing her own vocal assault 

SHARA NELSON HAS ONE OF THOSE GO-ON-GIRL 

voices. Whether speaking over the long-distance 
wire from England or singing through the speakers 
of a thumping, jumping nightclub, her vocal style 
has a soul-talking curvaceousness that bubbles up 
from some Aretha-fied enclave in her spirit. Some- 
times strained to the point of heartbreak, oftentimes 
mellow like a cherished friend. Nelson's voice purrs 
secrets full of honest emotion. "Where can I find 
some peace of mind?" she asks in "Pain Revisited." 
and you want to provide her with all the answers. 

Are her lyrics as personally motivated as they 
sound? "Music is a big part of my life," she says. 
"Every single day something happens that I think 
will make a good song." 

When Nelson sparked the U.K. club scene with 
her majestic vocal presence on Massive Attack's 
1991 debut, Blue Lines, she became the very defin- 
ition of the modern singing star, even though folks 
still referred to her as "the girl in Massive Attack." 
With What Silence Knows, her soulful solo album — 
which is already a hit in her native land — Shara 
Nelson's name is on everybody's lips. Not that she 
found it an easy transition to make. "I always knew 
I'd go solo," she says, laughing. "I was very protec- 
tive over the finished project— very emotional and 
possessive. At one point I didn't want to let it go." 

Nelson's musical experiences have taken a long 
and varied road. Born and raised in London, she 
worked with Adrian Sherwood and Tackhead 
avant-dance unit. Later she collaborated wit ruifil 
II Soul's Nelle Hooper and the ever-chaat 
Bunch, with whom Nelsonrer^j 
Bacharach/Davidctag 
experimental 



ing Wild 
ed a cover of the 
fc "Look of Love." All of this 
was part of a well-intentioned search 




ler voice, to find nuances distinctly her own. 
But it also led to Nelson's connection to Massive 
Attack and the three tracks she cowrote and sang — 
"Safe From Harm," "Lately." and "Unfinished Sym- 
pathy" — all club-ready anthems that enjoyed the 
unusual benefit of being well written. 

Perhaps her versatile song-sense comes from a 
blend of influences: Nelson's intense regard for the 
voice and songs of Aretha Franklin shines through 
her tracks ("If she sang a potato chip bag, it would 
sound good." Nelson says), as does her love for the 
"bottom," the funky push-and-pull of bass and drum 
that propels hip hop jams into the rhythmic stratos- 
phere. A similar mixture in P.M. Dawn's music led 
Nelson to the New Jersey-based artists to cut tracks 
for her album. "We just vibed," Nelson says of Prince 
Be. "We would have stayed in the studio if someone 
hadn't told us to get out." 

Studio heads or not. the duo's songs find a 
beautiful medley of studio wizardry and live vocal 
dynamism. The R&B grooving of "Uptight" and the 
aural brevity of "Down That Road" speak to the won- 
ders of kindred spirits finding a creative groove and 
riding it into nirvana. 

But Nelson's really interested in riding the wave 
of self-discovery. "I think of this pro|ect as a jour- 
ney. This album is about independence, about 
growing up," she says. 

It's a trip worth taking. Scoft Poulson-Bryant 
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wKh Mary J. Blige, 
and a Super Cat remix, 
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THE NOTORIOUS B.I.G. 

FULTON STREET (OR THE AVENUE. AS IT'S KNOWN IN FORT GREENE. 
Brooklyn) looks like one of those New York City ghetto neighborhoods you see 
on the Box or MTV: kids making trips to the corner store, drinking 40B, smoking 
blunts, and playing C-Lo. There's Biggie picking up the dice with his right hand, 
taking a wide step backwards, shaking his hand furiously — and with a twist of 
his wrist, the dice spill onto the concrete as he snaps his fingers and lets out a 
satisfied "Hah!" Rolling out a 4-5-6, he wins the bank of $6. It may not seem like 
much, but as a new-to-the-rap-game hustler, Biggie is happy to collect. On the 
regular, the Notorious B.I.G. (also known as Biggie Smalls) can be 'found on 
Fulton Street — he used to be there more when he was hustlin' full-time. 

Twenty-year-old Biggie first appeared last year on the Who!s the Man? 
soundtrack. Even though the movie flopped, Biggie's debut, "Party and 
Bullshit," will not be forgotten. He says the original song he wrote wasn't what 
ended up on the record. Andre Harrell, CEO of Uptown Records, wanted him " 
to do a party song. "I was so happy to be on the shit that I just did what I had to 
do and wrote a party joint," he says. "But I still kept it real on some bullshit." 

The songs on Biggie's first album, Ready to Die, better represent how he 
wanted to enter this.world called hip hop. "Mary J. Blige's 'Real Love' and 
'What's the 41 1 ?' remixes, and Super Cat's 'Dolly My Baby,' was just shit to 
do — keep a nigga goin'." he says. "It's like Tupac with Digital Underground. 
My man was in a long-ass African hat with beads and shit. He just had to pay 
his dues until he got his light. It's the same with me." 

Surprisingly. Ready to Die is nothing like "Party and Bullshit." The album's 
beats are an East Coast interpretation of West Coast pimp flavor. There'are 
also a lot of lyrics about suicide ("Ready to Die" and "Suicidal Thoughts"). "I'm 
just trying to touch on angles that other niggas is scared to touch." he.explains. 
"Ain't no nigga / know that been hustlin' or been^ucked up in the street'shit 
that can tell me they ain't never wish they was fucking dead. I know plenty of 
nights I laid down and w.ishe'd it was just over." • 

For now, he's.only just begun,.and what's real for Biggie Is making a better 
life for himself. This means moving out of Fort Greene, getting a record deal 
for his boys (the Junior Mafia), and buying a bouse for hismother (fn Florida). 
It also means selling a lot of records. "Whatever I got to do to make this paper," 
he says. "Can't make no moves when you're broke^" \ . Mimi Valdez 
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Introducing the new Bump Fighter 
Shaving System created for 
the special needs of Black Men. 

Most razors give other guys a decent shave. 
All they give you are bumps and an attitude. 
The New Bump Fighter 
Shaving System is the 
first and only system 
with a unique Bump 
Guard design. Developed with the help of 
a black dermatologist, it glides over your 
skin, shaving whiskers 
at the precise level to 
help prevent razor 
bumps. What's more, 
the system has every- 
thing you want in a 
razor. Like a strong, 
well-balanced handle 
for better control and 
replaceable Bump 
Guard cartridges. 
So you end up with the 
look you never thought possible. 
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The man 
who won 7 be Prince 
speaks at last about his 
new name, his new attitude, 
and a new body of work we may 
never gel to hear. After a yearlong 
chase, Alan Light catches the 
elusive superstar under a 
cherry moon in Monaco. 
Photographs by Dana 
Lixenberg 



PROLOGUE 

Monte Carlo 
May 2, 1994 

"SO HOW CAN WE DO AN INTERVIEW THAT'S 
not like an interview?" asks>?\ as he spoons a dollop of jam 



into his tea. We're sitting in the Cotejardin restaurant in 
Monte Carlo's historic Hotel de Paris, overlooking a small 
garden that overlooks the Mediterranean Sea. He is here to 
accept an award for Outstanding Contribution to the Pop 
Industry at the 1994 World Music Awards. I am here at his 
request, the final step in a full year of putting together his 
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first lengthy conversation with a journalist since 1990. 

Those 12 months have been an especially remarkable 
time for"? - , whom some call "the artist formerly known 
as Prince," or any number of variations on that theme; 
others, of course, will always call him Prince, much to 
his dismay. The year has included-in addition to the 
controversial name-change that signaled the "retirement" 
of one of this era's biggest pop stars and the songs that 
made him famous-a sales slump and the closing of his 
Paisley Park Records label. He went through four pub- 
licity firms in nine months. But this run of hard times 
was quickly followed by a triumphant rise with the sin- 
gle "The Most Beautiful Girl in the World," his biggest 
hit in several years. And at the end of this particular pecu- 
liar period, «?■ has emerged with some of the best music 
he's ever made-though whether the world will ever be 
able to hear it is another question, in the hands of man- 
agers and lawyers and Warner Bros. Records as they nego- 
tiate how or if all this music will be released. 

Which, perhaps, is why he feels that now is the time 
to talk after a long silence. It seems to be part of a cam- 
paign to generally increase his visibility by appearing at 
events like the World Music Awards, for instance-exact- 
ly the kind of thing the reclusive Prince of old would 
have avoided like the plague. Or to introduce three new 
songs on Soul Train or publish a book-titled The Sacrifice 
ofVictor-of photos from his last European tour that pre- 
sents him much more up close and personal than he has 
been shown in the past. 

Meanwhile, he continues to move forward, exploring 
new, alternative outlets for his music, like an innovative 
CD-ROM extravaganza, <t Interactive, that incorporates 
dozens of songs into a kind of video game/video juke- 
box-or the Joffrey Ballet's wildly successful Billboards, 
set to his music, which may lead to his writing a full-length 
ballet score soon. And through it all, he has kept writing 
and recording new songs-or "experiences," as he now 
likes to call them— and struggling to find a way to get as 
many of them as possible released to the public. 

"I just want to be all that I can be,""?' says in his dress- 
ing room at the Monte Carlo Sporting Club, site of the 
World Music Awards. "Bojackson can play baseball and 
football-can you imagine what I would do if I could do 
all 1 can? If they let me loose, I can wreck shit." 

ACT I 

San Francisco 
April 10, 1993 

"CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET?" 

These-I kid you not-are Prince's first words to me. 
(And since the answer is yes, all I can tell you is that you 
really wouldn't be all that interested.) This is back when 
things were simple, when Prince was still Prince, blast- 
ing through a lengthy international tour. 

I receive a call in New York on Friday saying that 
Prince has read something I wrote about the tour's open- 
ing shows. He wants to meet me in San Francisco on 
Saturday. 

The driver who picks me up in San Francisco shows 
me the erotic valentine his girlfriend made for him, then 
tells me about the work he and his wife are doing for the 
Dalai Lama. It's time to wonder, Is this whole thing a 
put-on? But no, I get to the arena and there is Prince, sit- 
ting alone in the house, watching his band, the New 
Power Generation, start sound check. He is fighting a 
cold, so we speak quietly back and forth for a while, and 
then he leads me onstage to continue the conversation 
while he straps on his guitar and rehearses the band. 

Mostly, Prince talks about music-about Sly Stone 
and Earth, Wind & Fire. He leads me over to Tommy 



Barbarella's keyboards to demonstrate how he's utiliz- 
ing samples onstage now (such as the female yelp in the 
new song "Peach," which came courtesy of Kim Basinger, 
though she doesn't know it yet). He sits down at the 
piano to play a new, unfinished song called "Dark"-a 
bitter, beautiful ballad. 

The band sounds ferocious and will sound even bet- 
ter at the evening's show. Prince works them unbeliev- 
ably hard: A standard day on tour includes an hour-and- 
a-half sound check, a two-hour show, and an after-show 
at a club most nights. "The after-shows are where you 
get loose," he says. "It's that high-diving that gets you 
going." 

The NPG have gotten noticeably tighter from all this 
old-fashioned stage sweat, funkier than any of his pre- 
vious groups. Watching him cue them, stop on a dime, 
introduce a new groove, veer off by triggering another 
sample, you can only think of James Brown burnishing 
his bands to razor-precision, fining them for missing a 
single note. "I love this band," says Prince. "I just wish 
they were all girls." 

He is talkative, with that surprisingly low voice that 
loses its slightly robotic edge when he's offstage. He is 
indeed tiny-what's most striking isn't his height but the 
delicate bones and fragile frame. He is also pretty cocky, 



"THIS IS WHAT 
I CHOOSE TO BE CALLED. 
IT TOOK MUHAMMAD ALI 
YEARS BEFORE PEOPLE 
STOPPED CALLING HIM 

CASSIUS CLAY." 

whether out of shyness with a new person or the swag- 
ger needed to keep going through a tour. "You see how 
hard it is when you can play anything you want, any- 
thing you hear?" he asks underneath the onstage roar of 
the NPG. They play "I'll Take You There" at sound check, 
and Prince and I talk about the Staple Singers and Mavis 
Staples, whose new album he is just completing. 

He leads the way to his dressing room-a blur of hair 
products and Evian water, with off-white mats on the 
floor and paintings stuck on the walls— and plays some 
of the Mavis album, singing along with her roof-raising 
voice. "Jimmy Jam is going to hear this and throw all 
those computers away," he says. "This is what we need 
now-these old kind of soul songs to just chill people 
out. The computers are as cold as the people are. 

"That's what I went through with the Black Album. 
All this gangsta rap, 1 did that years ago. 'Cause if you're 
gonna do something, go all the way in. But there's no 
place to go past the samples. You can only, y'know, 
unplug them!" 

There's a knock on the door, and a bodyguard says 
that someone named Motormouth wants to see Prince. 
He laughs and waves the visitor in-turns out to be an 
old Minneapolis DJ, a neighbor for whom Prince used 
to baby-sit. The gentleman lives up to his name; Prince 
listens politely and giggles softly, as Motormouth talks 



about his ex-stripper wife and his daughter and the days 
back in Minnesota. 

PRINCE DESPERATELY WANTS TO PLAY A 
club show after the San Francisco gig, but his throat is 
too sore. Instead, there's a party at the DV8 club. He 
arrives with a phalanx of bodyguards, clears out half the 
room, and sits alone on a sofa. One of the security guys 
grabs me and sits me on the couch. 

Prince hands me a banana-flavored lollipop. "I would 
have brought you a cigar, but I didn't think you smoked," 
he says. He pours us each a glass of port ("I learned about 
this from Arsenio"). Occasionally, acquaintances man- 
age to nuke their way through the wall of security, but 
he is wary of touching them. "I don't like shaking hands," 
he says. "Brothers always feel like they got to give you 
that real firm handshake. Then you can't play the piano 
the next day." 

We chat about the new contract he signed with 
Warner Bros., which was reported to be worth as much 
as $ 100 million. He says the deal is nothing like it is being 
reported, and though he wants most of the conversation 
to remain "just between us-I just wanted to talk about 
some of these things," he makes a few mysterious com- 
ments that will prove crucial to the next stage of his con- 
tinual metamorphosis. 

"We have a new album finished," he says conspira- 
torially, "but Warner Bros, doesn't know it. From now 
on, Warner's only gets old songs out of the vault. New 
songs we'll play at shows. Music should be free, anyway." 

Before he heads off into the night, Prince lifts his glass 
of port and offers a toast. 

Leaning closer, he whispers, "To Oz." 

INTERLUDE 

June 7, 1993 

HAVING ANNOUNCED HIS RETIREMENT 
from studio recording on April 27, Prince takes the occa- 
sion of his 35th birthday to inform the world that he is 
changing his name to <?■, a symbol that, in one form or 
another, has been part of his iconography in recent years. 
(After starting as a simple combination of the symbols 
for male and female, it sprouted another flourish when 
it became the title of his last album; he has also signed 
autographs with the symbol for some time.) He adds Uiat 
he will no longer be performing any of his old songs, as 
they belong to the old name. The rumor floats that he 
wants to be called Victor (which, happily, proves untrue), 
while the media struggles with the whole idea; Warner 
Bros, sends out software allowing the new name to be 
printed, but many jokes and frequent references to 
"Symbol Man," "the Glyph," and "What's-His-Symbol" 
start turning up in the press. 

Some in the industry combine the two announce- 
ments and speculate that changing his name might be a 
way to finesse his way out of his Warner's contract. With 
500-plus finished songs in the vault, is Prince, or"?-, or 
whoever, planning to use the name-change as a renego- 
tiation strategy or some kind of scheme to get out of the 
Warner deal? 

ACT II 

Chanhassen, Minn. 
July 12, 1993 

PAST THE CHANHASSEN DINNER THEATRE, 
past the American Legion post where a Little League 
game is in progress, after miles of fields and open spaces 
lies the gleaming, towering Paisley Park, the studio and 
office complex that houses Paisley Park Enterprises. 
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There are dozens of people on the Paisley staff-an entire 
industry built around one man in heels-working to keep 
the studio and the songs and, mostly, the person at the 
center of it all humming and creating at their maximum 
potential. There's a lot that seems like star-tripping 
inside -f^'s world, lots that can make you impatient— and 
multiple costume changes, even on off days, don't help 
matters— but over time it becomes clear that the whole 
structure exists so that absolutely nothing gets in the 
way of the music, nothing touches <?* that he doesn't 
choose to address. 

Tonight <?• will go through his final rehearsal for a 
greatest hits tour of Europe. Several hundred tickets have 
been sold to benefit local radio station KMOJ, and the 
mixed-race, well-to-do crowd mills around the Paisley 
Park soundstage in flowery prints and orange suits, wait- 
ing for Minneapolis's favorite son. 

The NPG and gospel singers the Steeles play brief 
opening sets. makes no reference to the name-change 
or the retirement when he ambles onstage to I he open- 
ing chord of "Let's Go Crazy." In fact, he hardly talks at 
all through a loose 90-minute set. He closes the show 
with two new songs: a sexy shuffle called "Come" that 
he occasionally dropped into the U.S. concerts, and 
"Endorphinmachine," a metallic rave-up that kicks and 
stomps like the Purple Rain hits that made him a house- 
hold name exactly 10 years ago. 

He has asked me to fly out for this show, but we nev- 
er speak. After the performance, his publicist says that 
<?• wants to know what I thought of the NPG's set and 
how I liked the new songs. 

What really happened tonight, though, wash's final 
appearance in this country as part of what is now a 
farewell tour. Which means that if he keeps to his word, 
this is the last time he will ever play such songs as "Purple 
Rain," "Kiss," and "Sign O' the Times" in America. 

INTERLUDE 

Fall/Winter 1993-94 

ON SEPTEMBER 14 PRINCE RELEASES THE 
Hits/TheB-Sida, which sells steadily, i! unspectacularly 
for such a long-awaited retrospective. Two new singles, 
"Pink Cashmere" and "Peach"-the last he will issue 
under the name Prince-are released; "Cashmere" grazes 
the pop charts, "Peach" doesn't even do that well. It is 
subsequently announced that his label, Paisley Park 
Records, is being dissolved, leaving Mavis Staples and 
George Clinton temporarily without a home and putting 
an album by former backup singer Rosie Gaines on per- 
manent hold. 

In the winter, ads turn up in several national maga- 
zines saying, "Eligible bachelor seeks the most beauti- 
ful girl in the world to spend the holidays with," and ask- 
ing that photos be sent to the Paisley Park address. On 
Valentine's Day, drops his first single under the new 
name. It is a pleasant enough trifle, a Philly-soul-style 
ballad titled "The Most Beautiful Girl in the World," 
and it is debuted at the Miss U.S.A. pageant. The video 
features some of the women who responded to the ads. 
"Beautiful Girl" is released not on Warner Bros, but on 
NPG/Bellmark Records. (Bellmark, whose president, Al 
Bell, was the pilot of the legendary Stax Records in the 
'60s, stormed the charts last year with "Whoomp ! (There 
It Is)" and "Dazzey Duks.") 

"Beautiful Girl" climbs to No. 3 on the U.S. pop charts, 
the biggest hit for<?" under any name in several years 
(although 1994 also marks the 12th year in a row that he 
has landed a single in the Top 10). It is also, believe it or 
not, his first No. 1 ever in the U.K. And suddenly, the 
artist formerly known as Prince is a hot commodity again. 



ACT III 

Monte Carlo 
May 2, 1994 

SCENE I 

So how do you pronounce it? 
"You don't." 

And is that ever a problem when people around you 
want to address you? 

"No." Aver)' final, definite no. 

But what becomes clear is that there are reasons for 
the name-change, and after sitting with for several 
hours, it even starts to make some kind of sense. "I fol- 
lowed the advice of my spirit," is the short answer. But 
it is, first of all, about age-old questions of naming and 
identity. 

The man born Prince Rogers Nelson goes on to 
explain, "I'm not the son of Nell. I don't know who that 
is, 'Nell's son,' and that's my last name. I asked Gilbert 
Davison ffi's manager and closest Iricnd, and president 
of NPG Records] if he knew who David was, and he 
didn't even know what I was talking about. I started 
thinking about that, and I would wake up nights think- 
ing. Who am I? What am I?" 

But as always, what it really seems to come down to is 



WHEN ONE ALBUM'S 

RELEASED, HE'S 
FINISHED ANOTHER. 
WHEN HE'S PROMO- 
TING THE FIRST, HE'S 
DONE WITH A THIRD. 

the music. Prince decided that it was time to close the 
book on one stage of his musical development and find 
a way to move on to the next. "Prince did retire," says -f - 
emphatically in the Cotejardin, waving away the pastry 
delivered with his tea. "He stopped making records 
because he didn't need to anymore." Later, at the 
Sporting Club, he'll add that "it's fun to draw a line in 
the sand and say, 'Things change here.' I don't mind if 
people are cynical or make jokes-that's part of it, but 
this is what I choose to be called. You find out quickly 
who respects and who disrespects you. It took 
Muhammad Ali years before people stopped calling him 
Cassius Clay." 

He is, quite simply, fixated on one thing: He has too 
much music sitting around, and he wants people to hear 
it. As <¥" explains it, Warner Bros, says it can handle only 
one album per year from him, while he's recording the 
equivalent of at least three or four every year. By the time 
an album makes its way through the corporate machine 
for release, he's f inished another one. By the time he goes 
on tour to promote the first album, he's done with a third. 

So what's a-?* to do? The plan he is devising works 
like this: He will fulfill his Warner's contract-he still 
owes them five albums-with Prince material from the 
vaults at whatever rate they want (and, he adds, "the best 
Prince music still hasn't been released"). Meanwhile, 't- 



will work with a smaller label to put out new music under 
his new name. 

From almost anyone else, the whole thing would 
seem like a scam; from someone with a legitimate claim 
to having wrested the Hardest-Working-Man-in-Show- 
Business title from James Brown, it starts to sound a lit- 
tle more reasonable. Reasonable, that is, to everyone but 
his bosses at Warner's. "I knew there would come a phase 
in my life when I would want to get all this music out," 
he says. "1 just wish I had some magic words I could say 
to Warner's so it would work out." 

<t" emphasizes that he has no beef with Wamer Bros, 
or chairman Mo Ostin, that he understands their con- 
cerns about this proposed plan and respects them for 
allowing him to try out this arrangement with Bellmark 
for "Beautiful Girl." "I really think they would find a way 
to let me do this," he says, "but they're afraid of the ripple 
effect, tha t everybody would want to do it." His problem, 
ultimately, is with the structure of the music industry. 

"Did you see The Firm}" he asks. "I feel like the music 
business is like that-that they just won't let you out once 
you're in it. There's just a few people with all the power. 
Like, I didn't play the MTV Music Awards; suddenly, I 
can't get a video on MTV, and you can't get a hit with- 
out that. I've come to respect deeds and actions more 
than music-like Pearl Jam not making videos." 

What is seeking is the opportunity to get more 
involved in the presentation of the music, which is why 
an indie label like Bellmark appeals to him. He's shot a 
video for a song called "Love Sign," directed by Ice Cube, 
and he's looking into possible outlets for its release. He 
wants to be able to sell records at concerts and in clubs- 
a logical move, especially for someone like George 
Clinton, best known for his tireless touring-but Wamer 
Bros, feels, according to<¥", that such a move would cause 
problems with retailers. He wants to use his music to 
raise money for charities, but "they don't want to hear 
about giving music away." 

"Shouldn't it be up to the artist how the music comes 
out?" he asks, shaking his head and staring at the floor 
of the spartan Sporting Club dressing room. Several 
times, he points to George Michael's lawsuit with Sony 
Music U.K over "restraint of trade" as an example of how 
twisted things have gotten in the biz. "They're just songs, 
just our thoughts. Nobody has a mortgage on your 
thoughts. We've got it all wrong, discouraging our artists. 
In America, we're just not as free as we think. Look at 
George Clinton. They should be giving that man a gov- 
ernment grant for being that funky! 

"People think this is all some scheme. This isn't a 
scheme, some master plan. I don't have a master plan; 
maybe somebody does." He shakes his head again. "I 
just wish I had some magic words," he repeats. "It's in 
God's hands now." 

SCENE II 

There are three DO NOT DISTURB signs on the door. 
A desk and a white upright Yamaha piano face the floor- 
to-ceiling windows with a breathtaking view of the 
Mediterranean Sea. A bowl of Tootsie Pops and assort- 
ed sweets sits on a coffee table. Tostitos, Sun Chips, and 
newspapers lie scattered in the comers. 7Up fills the bar, 
and various colored cloths are draped over all the furni- 
ture in the room. 

<?-'s room in the Hotel de Paris is fancy, if not exactly 
elegant. It is here that he wants me to check out two 
albums that may or may not see the light of day: the next 
Prince album, Come, scheduled for an August release, 
and the first collection, titled The Cold Album, both 
pressed on CDs with hand-drawn cover art. This time 
I'm the one fighting a cold, and he expresses concern, 
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keeping the tea flowing, pouring for us both when it 
arrives. 

First comes the Prince album, which includes "En- 
dorphinmachine" and "Come" and a fleshed-out ver- 
sion of "Dark," complete with a slinky horn arrange- 
ment that completes the sketch I heard a year before. <?■ 
skips back and forth between tracks. It all sounds 
strong— first-rate, even-but he seems impatient with it, 
like it's old news. 

The Gold Album is another matter. He lets the songs 
run, playing air guitar or noodling along at the piano. 
The songs are stripped-down, taut, funky as hell, full of 
sex and bite. "Days ofWild" is a dense, "Atomic Dog"- 
sfyle jam with multiple, interlocking bass lines. "Now" 
(which he debuted on Soul Train this same week) is a 
bouncing party romp; "319" is rocking, roaring, and dirty; 
and "RIPOPGODAZIPPA" is just dirty. This album is 
more experimental, more surprising structurally and son- 
ically. Hearing the two albums back-to-back, it's clear 
that the Prince album may be more commercial than 
•f^'s, but it's also more conventional— as conventional as 
he gets, anyway. 

<?• says that since the name-change, he's writing more 
about freedom and the lack thereof, and that's it exact- 
ly: The •?■ songs sound freer than he has in years. He 
sounds energized, excited, and also humbler and more 
focused than he did a year ago in San Francisco. His 
album covers used to include the phrase "May U live 2 
see the dawn." This album opens with the words 
"Welcome 2 the dawn." 

That night, the songs take on even more life at a late 
gig at a Monte Carlo "American blues and sports bar" 
called Star's n Bars. The occasion is a private party for 
Monaco's Prince Albert. Earlier in the evening, <?■ com- 
mitted a faux pas that received international coverage 
when, dressed in see-through gold brocade and toting 
one of those lollipops, he left a royal reception before 
Albert did. To make up for his breach of protocol, is on 
especially good behavior at the show. 

"MUCH PROPS TO PRINCE ALBERT FOR HAVING 
us in his beautiful country!" are his first words onstage, 
and he later refers to Albert as "the funkiest man in show 
business." After the show, he autographs a tambourine 
for our host, inscribing inside, "You're the real Prince!" 

The NPG are lean and in prime fighting shape, 
trimmed down to just Tommy Barbarella and newcom- 
er Morris Hayes on keyboards, Sonny Thompson on 
bass, monster drummer Michael Bland, and dancer/visu- 
al foil Mayte. No more rappers, extra dancers, or percus- 
sionists. "This band is just beginning to play to its 
strength," said earlier. "The Lovesexy band was about 
musicality, a willingness to take risks. Since then I've been 
thinking too much. This band is about funk, so I've 
learned to get out of the way and let that be the sound, 
the look, the style, everything. They've never played 
together like this before." 

They storm through 1 1 new songs, winding things up 
at 3 a.m., a pretty early night by <?■ standards. The next 
night, they're back at Star's n Bars, and even at sound check 
this time he's really ready to rip. We talked earlier about the 
title track to The Gold Album, which members of his 
entourage were raving about but he didn't play for me. 
He said then that he's worried about playing some of the 
new songs because the bootleggers will have them out on 
the market before he will. Here in sound check, though, 
he lets it go, and it's a stunner-a soaring anthem of "Purple 
Rain" scale, a gorgeous warning that "all that glitters ain't 
gold." (He recendy quoted these lyrics as part of his speech 
at the Celebrate the Soul of American Musicshow, directing 
his comments toward the music industry.) 



>?• bounds offthe club's stage and strides over, greet- 
ing me with a big smile and even a handshake. He's excit- 
ed for tonight's show because "tonight we're playing for 
real people." 

Well, as real as people get in Monaco, anyway. Before 
the band starts, at around 1:30, talk of international 
finance and the restaurant business fills the air. You 
could choke on the Chanel in here, and the number of 
coats and ties makes it feel like a boardroom instead of a 
barroom. But let me tell you: People in Monaco are ready 
to party. 

Soon they're dancing three and four to a tabletop, 
screaming along chants, soul-clapping straight outta 
Uptown. "Days ofWild" goes on for 20 minutes, and an 
obviously impressed says from the stage, "I didn't 
know I had to come all the way over here to get a crowd 
this funky!" 

They don't respond as much to the slower songs, 
though, not even to a drop-dead knockout version of 
"Dark," a reminder that this man not only has the most 
emotionally complex falsetto since Al Green but plays 
the baddest guitar this side of Eddie Van Halen. But 
when he takes the tempo up, they can't get enough. 
"Don't you got to go to work tomorrow?" he asks. "Oh, 
I see. I'm in Monte Carlo-everybody just chills." 



"BO JACKSON 
CAN PLAY BASEBALL 
AND FOOTBALL-CAN 
YOU IMAGINE WHAT 
I WOULD DO IF THEY 
LET ME LOOSE?" 

Finally, at 3:30, he closes with "Peach" ("an old song"), 
and everyone puts their heels and sweat-stained blazers 
back on and calls it a night. He has played 14 songs, and- 
other than snippets of John Lee Hooker's "I'm in the 
Mood" (a longtime jamming favorite) and Sly Stone's 
"Babies Makin' Babies"-no one had heard a note of 
them before. No one was calling out for "Little Red 
Corvette." No one seemed to mind. 

Earlier, I asked if the idea of never playing all those 
Prince songs again made him sad at all. 

"I would be sad," he replied, "if 1 didn't know that I 
had such great shit to come with." 

SCENE III 

At the Monte Carlo Sporting Club, is checki n g out 
the set for his performance at the Awards. The backdrop 
is a big, silver, fuzzy <?■ symbol. "They got my name look- 
ing like a float," he whispers, more amused than annoyed. 

But then, if your tolerance for tackiness is low, the 
World Music Awards is no place to be. The nominal 
point here is to honor the world's best-selling artists by 
country or region, plus some lifetime-achievement 
types. The presenters and hosts-the most random 
aggregate of celebrities imaginable— seem to have been 
chosen based on who would accept a free trip to 
Monaco. Ursula Andress? Kylie Minogue? And in clear 



violation of some Geneva convention limit on cheesi- 
ness, Fabio and David Copperfield are both here to pre- 
sent awards. 

Honorees include Ace of Base, smooth-sounding 
Japanese R&B crooners Chage & Aska, Kenny G (who 
annoys everyone backstage by wandering around toot- 
ling on that damn sax), and six-year-old French sensa- 
tion Jordy (who runs offstage and kisses Prince Albert in 
mid-performance, which somehow does not create an 
international scandal). Whitney Houston wins her usu- 
al barreltul of trophies, and the whole thing is almost 
worth it to hear Ray Charles sit alone at the piano and 
sing "Till There Was You." 

sits patiently through it all, not something he usu- 
ally does (but again, this is royalty, you know). Before 
receiving his award from Placido Domingo (!), he puts 
as much as he can into "Beautiful Girl," though the show 
is making him do something he hates: lip-synch. 

"It's cheating!" he says backstage, adding slyly, "Lip- 
synchers, you know who you are. See, if I would lip- 
synch, I 'd be doing backflips, hanging from the rafters, 
but to cheat andbe tired. . ." I ask if he thinks people feel 
too much pressure to live up to the production quality' 
of their videos. "Concerts are concerts and videos are 
videos. But I'm guilty of it myself, so that's going to 
change. 

"Concerts, that whole thing is old, anyway. To go 
and wait and the lights go down and then you scream, 
that's played. Sound check is for lazy people; I want to 
open the doors earlier, let people hangout. Make it more 
like a fair." In his room, he has a videotape of the stage 
set he's having built for the next tour-a huge, sprawling 
thing, something like .in arena-size tree house. 

But still, the first thing does when lie finishes 
"Beautiful Girl" at the Awards is ask for a videotape, won- 
dering how one dance step looked, concerned that he 
has reversed two words and rendered the lip-synch imper- 
fect. Even here, he is simply incapable of just walking 
through it. 

And that's what it always comes back to. There is only 
the music. Look at him, putting more into a sound check 
than most performers put into their biggest shows. Laugh 
at his ideas, his clothes, his name. But look at what he is 
doing: He's 15 years into this career, a time when most 
stars are kicking back, going through the motions. But 
he is still rethinking the rules of performance, the idea 
of how music is released, the basic concepts about how 
we consume and listen to music, still challenging him- 
self and his audience like an avant-garde artist, not a plat- 
inum-selling pop star. And we still haven't talked about 
his plans for simulcasts and listening booths in his Glam 
Slam clubs in Minneapolis, L.A., and Miami, or about 
the 1-800-NEW-FUNK collection of other artists he's 
working with for NPG Records, or his thoughts on music 
and on-line and CD-ROM systems, or the two new mag- 
azines he's started.... 

Of course, from where it stands, Warner Bros.' objec- 
tions to his ambitious (some would say foolish) plans 
make conventional business sense: Would the increase 
in new music, coming from so many media, create a glut 
and cut into the sales of all the releases? Is it financially 
feasible? But these kinds of questions seem to be the fur- 
thest thing from ^'s mind. And okay, maybe the unpro- 
nounceable name is a little silly, and let's not forget— he 
retired from performances once before, back in 1985, 
and how long did that last? But there's no arguing with 
the effort, the seriousness, the intensity with which he 
is approaching this new era in his life. 

"There's no reason for me to be playing around now," 
says laughing. "Now we're just doing things for the 
funk of it." □ 
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Chief boot knocka Sir Mix- A-Lot rides again. By Laura Jamison. Photographs by Karen Moskowitz 



Excuse the mess," says the self-professed rump 
lover, making his way through a room full of 
hats and furs into the bedroom. There's not 
much to excuse, really-unless you count a little clut- 
ter on the nightstand (including a Glock 19) and the 
fact that his very large bed hasn't been made this 
morning. But we haven't come to check up on Sir 
Mix-A-Lot's housekeep- 
ing; we're here to see his 
gun collection. He reach- 
es into a closet and pulls 
outanHK-93,aMAC-ll, 
a 12-gauge pistol-grip 
shotgun, and a gorgeous, 
gleaming Desert Eagle 
pistol. Gun control is 
clearly not one of his roy- 
al self's crusades. "Every- 
thing President Clinton 
banned, I got," he says 
with a smile. 

Out in these parts, 
however, it seems like a 
bow and arrow might be 
more appropriate than 
assault weapons. We're 
about an hour south of 
Seattle in a sprawling 
ranch-style house way 
out in the sticks. This is 
where the 28-year-old 
creator of the infamous 
"Baby Got Back" lives- 
alone on 13 acres of land 
with a small lake, lots of 
critters, and no neigh- 
bors in sight. Sir Mix-A- 
Lot is a kind of maverick 
in the rap industry, im- 
porting his partners from 
the old 'hood to make 
music in these rolling 
hills of the Northwest. 
And he doesn't much 
care what's going down 
anyplace else. 

"I'm still around my 
same homies," he says, 
"because what you're 
around influences your 
music. I've always be- 
lieved that. I make no 
effort to meet other rap- 
pers, because you forget 

about your fans and start writing for other rap artists. 
Too many rappers want to be a part of a scene." 

The only scene you'll find out here is the one the 
Mix has created. It was in his 28-track studio that he 
recorded and mixed his new album, Chief Boot 
Knocka'(thit's not a cousin of Sitting Bull, nor is his 
single "Ride" about the Lone Ranger and Silver). 



And out here he houses his "girlfriends": a white 
Mercedes 500 SL, two Porsches, a BMW 740i, a Viper, 
a black Lamborghini, and a red Ferrari-his favorite. 
"When you see a girl pull up in a Ferrari, you want 
to drink out of her slipper," he says with a grin. 
"That's what I like, the big, bad bitches. I'm not into 
submissive, wimpy women, probably because my 




mom taught me to respect women." He says his 
mom has slowed down some, especially since she 
got religion. "She used to be rootin', tootin', 
shootin'. She'd call you an MF, an SOB, pull a gun 
on you so quick," he says. "She's calmed down a lot." 

When you see the fruits of Mix's labor, you 
remember that, though "Baby Got Back" put him 



on the pop charts ("That tells you something about 
America," he says), he's been hitting in the rap game 
for nine years. Two of his albums have gone plat- 
inum, one's gone gold, and he's got his own label, 
Rhyme Cartel. It's not hard to account for his suc- 
cess: The man is funny. There's a lot you could say 
about the butt song-for example, it was crude and 
it objectified women- 
but it had to make you 
laugh. And the rhymes 
on the new album do the 
same thing. 

But does that humor 
make it hard to earn the 
respect of hardcore rap- 
pers? "Yeah. Probably. 
I don't know. I don't 
have time to worry about 
that," he says. "For so 
long, black people have 
looked for angles to get 
out of the ghetto, then 
when we get out, we call 
ourselves 'sellout.' I'll 
never dis Hammer. A 
black man with a $25 mil- 
lion house on top of a 
mountain? I'm proud of 
him. Try that 30, 40 years 
ago. I don't get into that 
name-calling. I don't like 
steppin' on toes to suc- 
ceed, 'cause God doesn't 
like ugly. I'm gettin' 
mine, why shouldn't he 
get his?" 

Because of the big 
money he makes, he's 
had to thin out a lot of 
the people who hang 
around him. "I got back 
into my family," he 
says. "My family would 
never ask me for any- 
thing. I have to be sensi- 
tive enough to think 
about that shit. I'm crazy 
about the family. And 
the homies that are down, 
I take care of 'em." 

It's lunchtime, and 
the master of the house 
is getting hungry. Mix-A- 
Lot flips on the big- 
screen TV while he noshes on a burrito, but unfor- 
tunately, the Phil Donahue show is on-and talk 
shows run second only to gun control on Mix's list 
of pet peeves. "That's what's wrong with this coun- 
try right now," he says. "Everything's so therapeu- 
tic: 'Let's analyze.' Who cares?" He turns to the 
screen:"Shutthefuckup." □ 
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Arrested Development are the most beautiful band in the 
Danyel Smith finds trouble in paradise. Photographs 





Speech from Arrested Development 
is flying. He's on the Ralph Aber- 
nathy Freeway in a black Volkswagen 
Rabbit Cabriolet. Top down. He's driving 
85 mph, changing lanes smoothly, con- 
stantly, the new car responding to his sub- 
tle commands. The smallest twist of the 
steering wheel, a bit of pressure placed on 
thegasoronthe brake-his moves are bare- 
ly perceptible. He glances in the rearview 
mirror, then to his left. Now he's in the 
desired lane, the fastest lane, ahead of the 
pack. The warm wind slaps and brushes 
our necks. We are down South, in the 
country. Down where Africans became 
Americans. 

On meeting me, Speech says, "How 
you doin', sister?" and gives me a polite 
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combination hug/handshake. His face is a bit heavier 
than it once was. His bit of a beard is getting long. He 
wears no socks with his Airwalk sneakers, and there is a 
doughy softness about him. Neither his legs nor arms 
are sinewy or toned. He wears a bright tunic-an African 
print of orange, green, black, and yellow. It's almost a 
dress, going down to his knees. His cutoff jeans seem an 
afterthought, a nod to American male convention. 
Speech doesn't radiate prowess, and his pose is not cool. 
It's direct. He is an early riser. A songwriter. A proud 
father-to-be. He appears focused: a leader who under- 
stands all that being a leader, a boss, entails. 

"Money," he says, "has given me the chance to under- 
stand what it's like to have people working for you." Even 
Speech's mother is on the payroll. He needs help run- 
ning his Life Music Foundation, as well as dabbling in 
selling clothes and publishing. Speech wants to be a good 
boss, one who can "understand the dynamics of making 
sure people are satisfied and happy. Now that I'm an 
employer," he says, "I find myself making sure I relate 
to their point of view. Because I was once there. And still 
am-at the record company, I'm still an employee." 

Speech gets the most credit for AD's success, and if 
things go wrong, he gets the blame. He says the band has 
experienced a "period of cynicism" since the commer- 
cial success of its first album. Other members (and ex- 
members) allude to tightfistedness on Speech's part, to 
contract disputes, and to Speech's heavy, manipulating 
hand-but no one is willing to criticize him openly. His 
stature as the father of the AD family is formidable. He 
has created a world with his music; the songs and the 
image are his ideas. And it seems that his children, like 
in so many actual families, love him even when they 
don't like him. 

"I used to hold people to a high standard," he tells 
me in a voice that suggests he's still wrestling with the 
problem. "I used to be more judgmental. But I've grown 
up a lot. I thought I knew exactly what was going on. I 
thought I knew the picture. The picture meaning what 
our people exactly need. I would judge people in a 
minute if they weren't doing what I felt the picture was 
needing, you know? Now I just sort of chill and watch 
and give people a chance." 

But now he is rolling. "I like driving," he says, smiling. 



hip hop, what they call "life music." Hip hop is still the 
forum for discourse-however pointed, angry, misin- 
formed, or brilliant-on liberation. It's the only place 
lots of people even imagine a different way things could 
be. Speech knows this, and now he is moving toward the 
Studio like a fiend. Taking the journey as seriously as the 
destination. Take me to another place / Take me to another 
land / Make me forget all that hurts me / Let me understand 
yourplan. 

Raised in urban Milwaukee as Todd Thomas, Speech 
spent summers in rural Tennessee with his grand- 
mother. "Up North I was playing with video 
games," he has said about his childhood. "Down South 
I had the grass and the fields." He wrote a column called 
20th Century African for his parents' newspaper, the 
Milwaukee Community Journal. He was putting up flyers 
to start a band at the Art Institute of Adanta when he ran 
into Headliner (Tim Barnwell). Speech was studying 
music business management. Headliner was there 
because his parents wanted him to be. "Once I met 
Speech," Headliner has said, "my outlook on life total- 
ly changed in an instant." Dancer Montsho Eshe 
(Temelca Gaither), singer Dionne Farris, drummer/ 
singer/artist Rasa Don (Donaldjones), 62-year-old "spir- 
itual adviser" Baba Oje, and Speech's cousin, singer/ 
dancer/stylist/poet Aerie Taree (Taree Jones), soon 
joined Headliner and Speech. The band's closeness was 
legendary. Arrested Development were always referred 
to, by the members and their leader, as a family. 

And the family, with Speech writing all the songs, 
produced 3 Years, 5 Months and 2 Days in the Life Of... The 
debut dropped loud and hard. To many it sounded total- 
ly different. To some it sounded like a gospel album, 
earnestly spiritual to the point of preachiness. On the 
charts and in the news next to Ice Cube, Ice-T, and the 
Geto Boys, AD were immediately dubbed "positive." 
Time and the Wall Street Journal fell all over themselves 
labeling the band as "alternative" and as "refreshing" as 
a new cola. They were "anti-gangsta." "Their favorite 'F' 
word is freedom," said the Journal. Brothers wit their AKs 
and 9 mm 's /Need to learn how to correctly shoot them /Save 
those rounds for a revolution /Poor whites and blacks, bum- 
rushing the system. In its excitement about finding a rap 



I CONSIDER MYSELF RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OUR PEOPLE." SAYS SPEECH. 
I JUST ACCEPT THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
AND I THINK A LOT OF PEOPLE DON'T." 



"It's when I get some of my best thoughts." Speech and 
I could go south on Interstate 75 and soon be in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Or west on Interstate 20 and be in Birming- 
ham. But this is no tour of civil-rights-era hot spots. We 
are on our way to Austell, Ga. , right outside Atlanta, out 
past the car dealerships and the Hardee's, which is accept- 
ing applications. We are on our way to the Studio, as all 
those windowless electronic chambers are known uni- 
versally, regardless of individual name. These are the 
places Speech and family make their particular strain of 



group who called their shows "celebrations," main- 
stream media must have missed that stanza from "Give 
a Man a Fish." 

Raised to icon status faster than any pop group since 
the Beatles, Arrested Development soon became the 
most beautiful band in the world. All that revolution 
stuff was fine and dandy, but these kids were selling 
records. They were perfect: a male leader without loads 
of obvious oppressive male characteristics; woman per- 
formers who didn't conform to the usual black female 



codes of beauty (the ho, the boylike tough, the round- 
the-way girlfriend). AD were seductive, easy to dance to, 
melodic, smart, positive. 

If someone was asked to go into a lab and come out 
with the perfect band, they would come back with 
Arrested Development. Speech agrees with this state- 
ment, sort of. "The person sent into a room would prob- 
ably have to be a black person," he says. "One that wants 
liberation for their people. A white person, on the oth- 
er hand, would not want. . .but that's just it. . .when things 
are presented to someone, they may want it. But if [a 
white person] was sent into a room, I don't think... 
Maybe they don't understand what the group is about. . . . 
We will always come from an African perspective. Or at 
most an African-American perspective. And in that, 
white people have been able to relate. But never will we 
dilute what we say in order for white people to relate." 

Just when American cities started looking their 
absolute bleakest, Speech and AD made a myth of coun- 
try life, tapping into the reservoir of spiritual power in 
the segregated South. They sculpted a batiked, no-make- 
up, string-bean-snapping, water-from-a-pump kind of 
naturalness based on humility, respect for elders, and 
uplift. Predictably, many white folks adored them, and 
many so-called gangsta rappers dissed them big-time. 
Ice-T, for instance, did not like Arrested Development. 
Aside from calling out the band from the stage, the OG 
mused in an interview, "They do life rap.... But don't 
refer to something else as death rap." 

"Our purpose was to make people want to live. How 
can anybody change the situation they're living in if they 
don't want to live?" Speech has said. "When someone 
else can just be sort of chilling, drinking gin and juice, 
somebody who's concerned about liberation of the peo- 
ple might be responsible for other things. I consider 
myself responsible for our people. I'm not putting myself 
in no huge position. I just accept the responsibility, and 
I think a lot of people don't." 

But what at first seemed revelatory soon began to 
smell of smugness. Some thought that Speech's middle- 
class "perspective on black reality"-dividing black folks 
into (bad) "niggas" and (good) "Afrikans"-was as nar- 
row as the gangsta rap viewpoint. Nonetheless, AD's 
debut was embraced by millions of listeners. This sum- 
mer's follow-up, Zingalamaduni 
(Swahili for "beehive of cul- 
ture"), takes more chances. Aside 
from introducing new members, 
the album finds Speech singing 
(!) about God on "Praisin' U." 
Songs like "WMFW (We Must 
Fight & Win)" and "United 
Front" serve to underscore that 
AD are still down with the Strug- 
gle. Generously laced with sam- 
ples from Caribbean as well as 
Native American and South 
American music, AD's new tunes 
move with the same melan- 
choly, joyous, or angry poise as 
their older ones. Each song is 
crammed full of ideas, each line crammed with words. 
Speech can still get preachy about stuff like coffee, but 
"Pride," which glows with his and Headliner's spoken- 
word contributions, could be delivered in front of a con- 
gregation, and maybe should be. While their first was an 
album of prayers, Zingalamaduni goes so far as to ask 
people to kneel at an altar. 

But hip hop isn't used to seeing its heroes kneel. 
Speech's unabashed submission-to God, to elders, even 
to love-muffled his rebel yell. The press and the fair- 
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weather fans reduced his reasoned, poetic lines to catchy 
choruses (the wheedling "Mr. Wiiiindilll"), and images 
of joyful black folks singing and dancing. People sensed 
in Speech some desire to be (that sin of sins) the good 
nigga. Was it that he didn't curse? Or was it, as someone 
put it to me, "the muhfucka thinks he's special"? I ask 



you Lordwhyyou enlightened me, without the enlightenment of 
all my folks-lines like that are bound to make folks 
uncomfortable. 

To chant "Power to the People" just isn't enough. Not 
in this era. Despite Speech's best intentions, positive 
doesn't mean "responsible" anymore. It means "suckas 
who will believe in anything at all." The sad truth is that 
belief itself, belief in anything besides today, is now rea- 
son enough to be considered wack. 

In 1992 it was real easy to be over AD. "Tennessee" 
was chosen Best Rap Video of the year by MTV. The 
band won two Grammies-including the first Best New 
Artist award ever to go to a hip hop group. They won a 
Soul Train Music Award. They made every Top 10 
Albums list known to mankind. They toured with En 
Vogue. Did Lollapalooza. Did an Unplugged. They were 
still beautiful, but they were also inescapable. 

So what if a group like Public Enemy-the original 
reasoned rebels, who bear a closer resemblance to AD 
than many would like to admit-had been just as over- 
exposed? So what if PE toured with Anthrax and had 
huge amounts of nonblack fans? So what if PE's SlWs 
could be considered just as cornily theatrical as AD's 
plant watering and picture painting onstage? So what? 
Public Enemy retained their bad-boy image. They were 
always in trouble with the mainstream media. Even when 
PE got reduced to sloganeers-"Fight the power!"-the 
cries meant, for the most part, what the songs did. Most 
important, PE never got the ringing endorsement of par- 
ents. AD did, so even as the debut sold more than 4 mil- 
lion copies, they suffered in the place where rep matters 
more than anything: the hip hop "world." 

When we reach the Studio, Speech gets right down 
to business. He's here to make DAT copies of 
what in tomorrow night's show will seem a spon- 
taneous explanation of just who AD are. Speech and the 
studio tech take pains over the timing of the opening 
line: "We are by nature a hip hop group." Speech makes 
sure the Miriam Makeba sample works, that all the tapes 
are numbered, that everything is in sync. This is impor- 
tant. He's making every effort to ensure that good for- 
tune keeps smiling on AD. That his plea is dubbed does 
not diminish its earnestness. 

Then it's back to the car for another perilous drive, 
past the Georgia Dome, weaving through rush hour traf- 
fic on the way to rehearsal. Speech talks about the house 
he just bought, perhaps in preparation for his baby, on 
10 acres in Fayette County, Georgia. What is he going 
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to do with 10 acres? "Pass it down," he says. "Whatever 
I want to do with it. I know I never have to beg for no 
land, though." 

He says marriage is certain, but not soon. He's hop- 
ing for a son. "I want to be a best friend to my child," he 
says. "I want to be able to relate to my kid so that he or she 



knows they could come to me. At the same time, I want 
to instill discipline. I want to instill African culture in 
my child." 

With baby on the way, Speech finds himself leading 
two families. In the AD family, his role is that of the pres- 
sured single dad; the white-bearded Baba Oje is the spry 
but yielding grandfather; Eshe, the dancer, is the young, 
fun, dedicated daughter; Headliner, the frustrated old- 
est son. The new members are like busy-being-nice-to- 
everyone stepkids, and the other musicians in the band 
operate as play-cousins. Speech wrestles with daddyhood 
as clumsily as any 25-year-old. Rumors of his Napoleonic 
attitude seem exaggerated, but not entirely groundless. 

Speech comes in, greeting each member of his fami- 
ly individually. He is here, and now things begin. Eshe, 
now 19, is on the floor in black cycling shorts and pur- 
ple sports bra. She easily places her right ankle behind 
her right ear, then her left ankle behind her left ear. Over 
and over. Eshe's known Speech and been a part of 
Arrested Development since she was 13. "Speech," she 
says with a big laugh, "knew me when I had hair." She 
was 16 when "Tennessee" hit the charts and everything 
turned upside down. 

Baba Oje does handstands against the wall, and 
Headliner walks around, talking and flirting. Formerly 
Arrested Development's DJ, he no longer spins. He's 
now a backup rapper, a crowd hyper. AD have a new DJ, 
a guy with a kufi named Kwesi Asuo. Kwesi's an old 
friend of Speech's. During rehearsal Headliner seems 
bored, like he's dealing with being superfluous. It's not, 
he says, that he was tired of deejaying. "No. It was some- 
thing Speech wanted me to do. He wants me to do his 
lyrics with him. I told him, 'You know, I don't live in the 
shell that you live in.' You know? It's, like, huh?" Emo- 
tion builds as he tells his tale, but suddenly he lets it go. 
"I was, like, 'Okay, if that's what you want.' " To an out- 
sider, it might appear that Speech reduced Headliner's 
role in the band to settle a power struggle. But Speech 
says the new DJ freed Headliner up to do more vocals: 
"He was always in the back. Wanted to get him out front 
and work the crowd a little bit. . .celebrations." 

Nadirah, the new lead vocalist, used to sing backup 
forjanet Jackson and Al Jarreau. She strides in, svelte 
and striking, everything-dress, dreads, divaness-flow- 
ing. Her no-nonsense attitude is like ice to Eshe's fire. 
Aside from her phenomenal dancing, Eshe functions in 
AD as a symbol of physical sensuality-of fertility, even. 
Until this year she danced alone, but now AD have a sec- 
ond dancer, Ajile. Speech says offhandedly that Eshe 



always wanted somebody she could dance with. 

Like most families, AD have one or two estranged 
members. On Zingalamaduni there is no Taree. She's fin- 
ishing up at Clark Atlanta University, preparing to release 
an album of poetry. Also absent is Dionne Farris, the sis- 
ter with the close-cropped Afro whose strong, gliding 
voice turned "Tennessee" into 
an anthem. She has a solo con- 
tract with Columbia Records 
and is finishing up tracks in 
Atlanta. "Taree's still down," 
Headliner will say later, out of 
Speech's earshot. "But I didn't 
really understand the whole 
ordeal. That's when / had to 
step out of Arrested Develop- 
ment to get myself together. 
And Dionne, that was a whole 
'nother trauma. I don't like to 
go in depth about it, but 
Dionne was the kind of per- 
son. . .she brought a lot of light, 
hope, and inspiration to me. She, Rasa Don, and Eshe 
were right by my side throughout the whole ordeal of 
internal problems that were going on with AD." 

These "internal problems" got really thick on the En 
Vogue tour. "It was the last show-I'll never forget," 
Headliner says with conviction. "Here at home. Big, big 
verbal-type fight backstage. And she [Dionne] was asked 
to leave [by Speech] right then. I was not really happy at 
that point. She brought so much life to the album. The 
personality, the spirit, everything. I told Speech, 'I don't 
care who you bring in.' I respect [the new members] for 
what they're doing, but this is Dionne's shit. Her spirit 
made this thing soar. I'm just happy she's doing her own 
thing." 

Dionne Farris's manager will say only that "Dionne 
wishes Arrested Development the best." Aerie Taree 
wishes the band the same. But when asked if she thinks 
Speech has been a fair person, Taree says, "Umm. . .I'm 
sure in his mind, he thinks he has been." 

Back in 1992, Headliner called the band a "democra- 
tic dictatorship" with a smile and a nod to Speech. He's 
not smiling now; he's blunt and quietly angry. "You can't 
always expect somebody to be under the wings of a 
Headliner or a Speech," he says, looking straight ahead. 
"And you can't expect Headliner to sit and say, 'I'm going 
to be under the wings of Speech.' I have my own identi- 
ty. I have my own creative forces like everyone else." 

Headliner seems relieved to have been asked about 
family matters. "They waited so long to release the album 
because there was a lot of paperwork and stuff I wanted 
straight and Speech wanted straight," he says. "I had been 
ignorant to what was going on. 'Oh, let my friend handle 
it. We're close. We're like that.' But it gets to a point 
where you're constantly being ran over. When you're 
too quiet, people lose respect for you. I'm happy the 
paperwork is legit-this time. I see another side of me, 
and I don't like it. A lot of times I have to be ugly. That's 
not the way I want to be." 

The Masquerade. It's the name of the club. The walls 
are papered with posters of the Fugees, Shonen 
Knife, King Missile, Queen Latifah. It's the after- 
noon before AD's show in Atlanta, and this moment is 
the madness, the loud abstraction, the milling about, of 
sound check. Records are being hung by clothespins to 
a line above Kwesi's DJ booth. Candles are burning. 
Greenpeace, Amnesty International, and others are set- 
ting up card tables with pamphlets, buttons, and peti- 
tions. Eshe, working a striped T-shirt that stops at her 



IN 1992 IT WAS REAL EASY TO 
BE OVER ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 
THEY WERE STILL BEAUTIFUL, BUT 
THEY WERE ALSO INESCAPABLE. 
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ankles, answers my question with a smile: "AD is not per- 
fect," she says. "Nothing on earth is perfect.' 

The closer it gets to show time, the hotter it gets back- 
stage. There are too many odors mingling with the 
incense. Pasta with tomato and broccoli. Empty Snapple 
bottles. Sweat. Hair oil. Orange rinds, tea bags, straw- 
berries. Speech and Headliner sit on the worn couch, 
looking for a moment like the friends they were. 
"Headliner was the first person that got into the group 
with me," Speech said earlier that day, when Headliner 
was not around. "We've known each other a long time. 
Throughout our period of being in this group, me and 
Headliner have been best friends to not-so-best friends." 
He laughed. "That's because of the transition... the 
industry. Me and him, we've been through a whole lot- 
all we have to do is start going back to the old days. We're 
going to put this group in perspective. Because we were 
there from the very beginning." 

Headliner is not as optimistic or diplomatic. "It's like 
a marriage. You come into a situation and it's, like, I'm 
in love with you holistically. Nothing matters. It's me 
and you, we're out here together. But then the internal 
things happen, and once they do, there's no way of 
mending it. You have to accept it and move on. But one 
thing I've learned out of this whole ordeal is how to be a 
businessman. I don't even put friendship in it. Me and 
Speech, we have a friendship, but it's not like it used to 



be. It's not like it used to be. I don't think it will ever be 
that way again, because there'ssomuch... because of the 
damage. 

"It's very sad," he continues in a calm, measured tone. 
"This business has no avenue for feelings. It's money, 
money, money, money, money. Let's make money. If 
you're not making money, let's move on. It's a band, but 
it's really a business at this point. There are certain things 
I've recognized about Speech and he's recognized about 
me. But I'm one for change. Everyone has to be subject 
to making a change. Arrested Development, I think that 
we. . . the band has a lot of beauty. But things other than 
beauty need to be exposed. And if that's what you say 
family is all about, then let it be that." 

Asked what the future holds, Headliner's gaze hard- 
ens. "It was stable at one point; now there's this whole 
new structure." He gestures toward the dressing room 
where the band is getting ready. "I don't know what's 
going to happen." 

Show time. Eshe's moves are beautiful, bizarre, mes- 
merizing. Infused with energy, she's like an amulet, 
swinging herself back and forth between the audience 
and the band, getting everybody in the building— includ- 
ing AD themselves— ready. "Eshe is a very spiritual 
woman," says Speech. "She's very giving to people. She'll 
give too much. There is such a thing as that." Speech's 
fist is in the air. Baba Oje dances with Ajile. Nadirah is 



singing, dancing, perspiring. Speech is rapping. "Al- 
though I am black and proud / Problems got me pes- 
simistic / Brothers and sisters keep messin' up / Why 
does it have to be so damn tuff?" The stage is set with 
potted plants and bowls of fake fruit. Rasa Don is paint- 
ing disposable pictures on a big canvas. The ties that bind 
the Arrested Development family are strained, but still 
holding. And for the moments they chant, sing, dance, 
and ask the audience to participate— for those moments— 
the band transcends itself, transcends even the icon it 
has become. Desperate hopes for big, nebulous things 
like "change" and "happiness" seem, for tonight, not 
comy, not "positive." They seem possible. 

Earlier in the day, Speech laughed and said, "Arrested 
Development is not the perfect band. Music is what we 
do. I feel good about our group. The group is tighter than 
it's ever been. It's a very beautiful group." And it is. 

The audience breathes the band's energy; even the 
new members are accepted like family. Speech is stripped 
down to shorts and a tank top. He's panting, wiping the 
sweat from his eyes, and looking up. He makes no claims 
on organized religion, but now, at the height of his per- 
formance, he's clearly reaching for God, searching for 
the spirituality that promises grace, promises Speech the 
ability to change the things that he can change. You can 
see it in him. He's behind the wheel. The leader of fam- 
ily. Flying. Home. □ 
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The first thing you notice about Jada Pinkett is 
her long, curved, scarlet-enameled finger- 
nails — "ghetto Vogue," she calls them, laughing. 
Describing her meteoric ascent from the Baltimore 
School of Arts (where her best homie was Tupac 
Shakur) to overnight Tinseltown success, Pinkett 
coos for a few moments over her continuing 
romance with former Duke star hoopster/future 
NBA player Grant Hill, and those acrylic claws click 
like miniature castanets. 

With close-cropped hair and a pearly smile, the 
tiny, gamine Pinkett is even prettier in person than 
she was as Lena in A Different World or as Ronnie 
in Menace II Society. Her compelling feature film 
debut as the heroic teenage single mom at the 
center of Menace's world of adolescent violence 
^ and moral indifference catapulted the 22-year-old 
' actress to the top of black Hollywood's A-list and 
into starring roles in three major movies this year. 

Those nails actually belong to Peaches, Pinkett's 
loud-mouthed, sassy character in Keenen Ivory 
Wayans's A Low Down Dirty Shame (tentatively 
due this fall). Peaches brings Pinkett a sharp 180 
degrees from Menace's serious, responsible 
Ronnie. Her performances as Lauren, the upper- 
middle-class BAP brat in Matty Rich's The Inkwell 
'who only worries about boys spending money on 
her," and as Lyric, a fragile rural rose blooming 
from the dusty back roads of a Houston ghetto in 
Doug Mc Henry's Jason 's Lyric (due in November), 
showcase her range further still. 

The challenge of playing four radically differ- 
ent roles back-to-back could unsettle a young film 
newcomer, but Pinkett's characters are always 
grounded in her own sometimes difficult life expe- 
rience. "Ronnie is very close to my mother; she 
graduated high school with me in her tummy," 
Pinkett says. "Lauren was also familiar because 
my Jamaican grandmother raised me in that upper- 
middle-class background before she died. " That 
loss and the divorce of her parents (both substance i 
abusers at the time) plunged 13-year-old Pinkett ' 
into a very different world, one she says equipped 
her at age 18 for the Hollywood jungle — and for a i 
character like Peaches. "I have a really obnoxious 
nature," she admits, laughing. "I can get stank 
sometimes, all attitude and just being forward with j 
it." In contrast, she says, "playing Lyric allowed ' 
me for the first time to be loving, vulnerable — to let j 
the walls down and say, 'Here I am.' " 

The self-confident Pinkett, who counsels trou- i 
bled teens across the country in her spare time, j 
seems particularly savvy about her career. "I'm \ 
extremely lucky not to have been typecast, even j 
though I've done only black films by black | 
filmmakers," she says. "It's not. 'Let's get j 
Jada for the homegiri and blasie-blah.' : 
That leaves my opening to just 
grow." Elena Oumano I 
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HEARTLAND OF DARKNESS 



When JJ Campbell, a black boy, and his white mother, Mary Ann, move 
to small-town Indiana and some local white girls start dressing "too black "like their favorite rappers, 
the ghosts in their midst come out to haunt them. Kathy Dobie reports from a place where 
AmeriKKKa eats its young. Photographs by Joseph Rodriguez 



ROSELAWN, IND. Two-lane roller-coaster 
roads cut through the cornfields. Possums and an 
occasional raccoon stretch out at the road's edge, 
nicked right before they made it to the other side. The 
sun hits the corn directly, the dry stalks and papery 
husks burning and shaking like lanterns in the wind. 

Eight hundred-something kids in North Newton 
Junior-Senior High School. White folks tell me the lone 
black girl has no problem there. Everyone leaves her 
be. "She's very quiet, keeps to herself," they say, and 
they seem to say it without irony. Her family has lived 
in Roselawn for years and years in a house on top of a 
hill. The grandmother told one reporter that the prob- 
lem over at the high school had nothing to do with her 
or her family. It was the white folks' problem. 

Kids from neighboring counties call the town 
Whitelawn now, or Redneckville. Thanks to the media, 
everyone knows about the white hip hop girls and their 
redneck tormentors. They read about them in People, 
perhaps, or saw the girls on The Montel Williams Show, 
with their blond hair braided, wearing sagging pants 
and Cross Colours gear. Heard them say that the boys 
in their high school call them wiggers and spit in their 
braids; that they've threatened to burn their houses 
down because they dress "too black." 

When the Gary Post-Tribune reporter who broke the 
story tried to order food in a restaurant here, they 
wouldn't serve him. When he and the photographer 
tried to leave, a mob of men blocked the way. Certainly 
the Klan heard about the problem. They sent an encour- 
aging postcard to one of the high school boys and even 
went there to recruit. 

I saw the hip hop girls on Montel too. One girl tried 
to describe Roselawn to a New York audience. "When 
1 look out my window, I see cornfield, cornfield, corn- 
field, cornfield," she said, indicating east, west, north, 
and south; nothingness in all directions. She wore a 
TRUE NIGGAZ hat, though the producers made her 
turn it backward before the show. Montel introduced 
a skinhead. He came from somewhere else and had nev- 
er seen these girls before. The skin did his skinhead bit, 
and the girls jumped all over him for being a racist. It 



looked exactly like the old woman on the hill had said: 
the white folks' problem. 

Then two more guests were brought on : a black boy 
and his white mother. He was 13 and the only other 
black kid at North Newton High. He wore jeans and a 
button-down denim shirt; looked very serious and 
small. Purple bruises covered one side of his mother's 
face. She told Montel that she was jumped by two men 
because her son is racially mixed. Montel asked her son 
what happened to him in school. The boy's voice was 
a mumble, like he was talking through cotton: "I've 
been punched in the face and slammed in lockers. And 
I've been called. . ." He couldn't say what he'd been 
called because Montel won't allow the word nigger to 
be spoken on his show. 

The rest of the show, the audience asked the girls 
questions. Everyone shouted at the skin. It looked like 
the kind of story you could safely write outraged edi- 
torials about. There were good guys and bad guys and 
the bad guys were stupid. I could feel the audience's dis- 
belief and rage. They banged the skinhead over the head 
with good sense and righteousness ("What if you were 
on an island with only one other person and he was 
black?"), but there wasn't even a dent. The white woman 
and her black kid said nothing more. 

ON THE MAIN ROAD THROUGH ROSELAWN, 
Route 10, there's Roselawn Cemetery, Marathon Gas, 
the American Legion hall built big on top of a tiny hill, 
one of the few hills in town. Lots of farmers here and 
lots of steelworkers. The steel mills are about an hour 
north, in Gary and Hammond. The racist boys, the 
White Power wannabes, swear they'll never work or live 
near a black person. They won't be able to work in the 
steel mills, then. I can see them trapped in this place 
10, 20 years from now, buying discount cigarettes and 
taking their tractors to the bars when they get too many 
DWIs. I can see them working their asses off as roofers 
and construction contractors, feeling old and stupid at 
35. Already, their pride is hurting. 

When they see the girls with their bandannas and 
flannels, their pants hung low and boxers showing, their 



lipstick thick and bright as blood, their cars blasting 
ghetto sound, the white boys sneer, "You and your fake 
gangster shit." Some of these Roselawn boys shave their 
heads, hang White Power flags in their bedrooms, and 
wear Doc Martens. But before things really got hot at 
the school, one of the girls' loudest tormentors wore 
Cross Colours to classes one day . Another boy used to 
date one of the hip hop girls, and he wore Cool Water 
cologne because he heard Snoop did and his girl liked 
Snoop. At some point then, the boys became very self- 
conscious. Went back into their white skin with a 
vengeance. Decided to beat the girls down, as if the girls 
and their "fake gangster shit" reminded them of some 
bug-eyed innocence of their own when they wanted to 
be like those black gunslingers on MTV. Did they wake 
up one morning and see nothing but a pink- fared farm 
boy in the mirror whose heart beat triple-time just dri- 
ving into the city ? Some of them are the sons and grand- 
sons, after all.ofthepeoplewhofledGary and Chicago 
because those cities were getting too black. 

THE VAN WINKLES: "It's terrible. Nothing is 
normal around here anymore. You can't count on 
anything," Marianne Van Winkle says. She's tak- 
en her two daughters, Andrea, 1 9, and Kerry, 1 5, out of 
North Newton High. About 15 other kids have also 
withdrawn. Six families are now suing the school for 
racially motivated harassment. They say the school did 
nothing to stop the boys from taunting and threaten- 
ing the girls, and when some of the girls refused to take 
off their headbands or pull up their sagging pants, the 
school suspended them for "failure to comply with 
administrative authority." Neither of those items is 
specifically mentioned in the dress code, but North 
Newton High lets teachers decide when a student's 
clothing is inappropriate. The girls say school author- 
ities had to ask them to lift up their oversized shirts so 
they could see if their pants were below their hipbones. 

When I arrive at the Van Winkles', Marianne and 
Kerry are there. So is JJ, the black 13-year-old who was 
on Montel. I had talked to JJ on the phone earlier, and 
he'd told me that his mom was sick so I couldn't come 



JJ'S WORLD: Top ltft:}J Campbell, IS, and his mother, Mary Ann, share one room in the hack of someone else 's house. Top right: JJ and his uncle, Eddie Ray, who lives with them, play videogames. 
Center left: The school bus drops off the kids from North Newton Junior-Senior High School as JJ and his friend Bobby look on. Center right: Sunday in Roselawn, Ind. 
Bottom left:JJ watches The Cosby Show and listens to a Snoop Doggy Dogg tape. Bottom right: The CampbeUfamiiy on the lawn in their trailer park. 
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there to talk to them. He said he'd ask "Miss Van Winkle" 
to come get him and bring him over. On the phone, 
he kept calling me ma'am. 

"I didn't know what racism was until I came to 
America," Marianne tells me, with her stout German 
accent. Because English is her second language, she has 
a way of speaking it— distinct, grammatical, all her t's 
crossed-that cows people around here. That, and the 
fact that she knows she's right. Once the school prin- 
cipal came right out and asked Marianne's steelwork- 
er husband, Robert, "Can't you control your wife?" 

"It started a white community, and they want to keep 
it a white community," Kerry explains. "Most of them 
here, if it wasn't for TV or going to the mall, they'd prob- 
ably never see a black person in their life. I mean, this 
kid I know in school, his parents won't even let him 
watch the Bill Cosby show." 

Kerry is blond, milky-skinned-a girl who wears her 
heart on her sleeve and throws herself into everything. 
When JJ says his mother raised him to like everybody, 
no matter what color, Marianne says firmly, "I have 
never had a problem in my life with anyone of any col- 
or, race, creed, religion-never!" And when Marianne 



I ask him about his first day. "This one person said, 
'Niggers don't belong here.' I looked at that person—" 

Kerry interrupts: "You should've just said, 'I'm not 
a nigger,' you know?" 

"I just went on my way and did what I had to do, and 
another person came up and slapped me." He still sounds 
surprised. "Yeah, that person came up and slapped me! 
Well, I don't hit girls. Well, I didn't feel like hitting 
nobody because I didn't want to get suspended." 

Kerry came home from school that day and told her 
mom, "There's this new boy in school, and nobody'll 
leave him alone. He was crying. I talked to him, tried 
to make friends with him, but he was so upset. ..." She 
thought he was shy. "I was afraid to talk to her," JJ 
explains. "I was afraid she was just doing that to. . .1 don't 
know. . .don't make me tell or something." The hip hop 
girls told him they'd watch his back and not to worry. 
They said they'd be his friends. 

Sometimes JJ says something that's completely 
unconnected to what everyone else is talking about. 
Just drops it in, with that same cloudy voice I remem- 
ber from TV. "It's, like, I'm afraid to go out my door. I 
can't go alone nowhere," he tells me. 



"You're God's creation just like the rest of us. There 
are a lot of ignorant people in the world, okay?" 
Marianne tells him. "You're no different from us." 

"Right," JJ starts. 

"The only difference is, you have a hyperactive skin 
pigment," Marianne continues. 

JJ says, "What I really want to do is. ..there's some 
times I sit in bed and think about going back home or 
doing something. I don't want to live here no more." 

Later in the afternoon, JJ's mother, Mary Ann 
Campbell, calls. When Marianne Van Winkle gets off 
the phone, she says that she has to go get her-"She's 
home there crying." Earlier, when I asked how JJ's mom 
was doing, there was an immediate and strange reply 
from Marianne: "I can't talk about her legal troubles." 
I didn't know she had any. Marianne said, "I just know 
that emotionally, she's a mess." 

THE BACK ROW: "I've gotJJ so far underground, 
I've got to beam sunshine down to him," Mary Ann 
Campbell tells me. 
Mary Ann and JJ live in the back room of somebody 
else's house in a place called Ten Oaks, a small housing 
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says that, Kerry jumps in: "I go out of my way to make 
friends with everybody! I mean, if a purple person 
walked down the street right now, I'd run out there and 
say, 'Hey! What's your name?' " 

That seems to get Marianne going in a certain direc- 
tion: "The way I've been feeling lately, if some little green 
person came along right now with a nice little spaceship 
and asked me if I wanted to get off this planet..." 

"I would," JJ says. 

"I'd do it!" Kerry laughs delightedly. "Yeah! And 
he'd better have room in that spaceship, because all my 
friends are coming with me." JJ perches on the arm of 
her chair, and then the floor, and back on the chair, 
stands, sits. .. .He's all legs and restlessness. A boy's long, 
still thin frame. A smooth, small face with thick black 
brows and hazel eyes. He wears a Montel Williams hat. 

JJ's father hasn't been around since JJ was born. He 
and his mom moved up here from Phoenix last fall. She 
wanted to get him away from the gangs there before he 
got much older. She wanted country; she wanted a fam- 
ilylike community. One of her brothers lives in Rose- 
lawn, and he told her, "Come on up! JJ will love it." First 
they lived north of here. Then they moved into 
Roselawn. JJ started at North Newton in November. 



"I know when the whole thing started, my mom was 
scared for me just to walk right back there to my friend's 
house!" Kerry cries. OnlyJJ is talking in the present 
tense. When the girls left school, most of the harass- 
ment ended. Now their families, strapped for cash, have 
to find the money to press their suit against the school. 
Their lawyer, Ivan Bodensteiner, is working for free, 
but they need money for court expenses. "I'm sure 
they're laughing at us, because they're the ones with the 
money," Marianne says. Two families have already 
dropped out of the suit because they're afraid they can't 
afford it, or just afraid. The Van Winkles, JJ and his 
mom, and the four other families are hanging in there. 

JJ says, "Before we moved down here, we was living 
in, like, the boonies. Me and my mom went to the store, 
and they kicked us out. They kicked the both of us out ! 
There was these two white males, and they started laugh- 
ing at us. And this one man looks at me and he spits 
on the ground. My mom says, "You got a problem?' He 
says, "Yeah, your son.' So they didn't like me down there 
neither. The only two real friends I got are Kerry and 
Miss Van Winkle. They don't really mind me...." 

"Honey, you're a child!" Marianne says. Kerry joins 
in: "You're human. You have a heart. You have a head." 



development off Route 10. The last road before the 
houses give way to cornfields is called the Back Row, 
or sometimes Skid Row. More trailers than houses here, 
and crippled or untagged can waiting for repairs or mon- 
ey to register them, and porches that are simply ply- 
wood propped on cinder blocks. Mary Ann's younger 
brother, Jerry, lives back here. He's the one who told 
her to come on up, JJ would love it. Now he says, "You 
shouldn't have ever come," like it's all her fault. 

A gang of adults are hanging around outside, crack- 
ing beers and looking over some guy's dirt bike. Mary 
Ann and I crouch on rocks in the scrap of the front yard. 
She's wearing jeans, a down vest. She's kind of lean and 
rangy-looking, with apple cheeks and teased hair. While 
we talk, JJ sits in my car, listening to the radio. He puts 
it in drive, checking out my reaction-and grinning, 
rolls a few feet forward and then back again. Each time 
he goes a little farther. 

The night she was jumped, Mary Ann was walking 
home and she saw two men dressed in black standing 
at the entrance of a dirt road across from her. She was 
startled, but they didn't move, so she told herself to 
calm down and kept walking toward 10. She heard "a 
sound like snow"-footsteps on gravel-turned around 
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r. Jenkins enlightened the patrons by demonstrating 
that a trick shot is more successfully executed when one sips 
Tanqueray martinis as opposed to pounding kamikazes." 





to look, felt a blow to the side of her face, woke up lying 
on the ground. 

Two weeks later Mary Ann's "legal troubles" began. 
The cops decided Mary Ann had made it up. Officially, 
they've charged her with falsifying a police report. 
Captain James Patton came to the house with a state- 
ment for her to sign. Mary Ann says that he told her if 
she signed this paper saying she'd lied about the attack 
and "if you drop all that other stuff," all she'd have to 
do is come down to the station house. They'd book her 
and let her go straight home since she was a single moth- 
er. "All that other stuff" can only refer to their lawsuit 
against the school, Mary Ann says. At that time the fam- 
ilies were actively seeking a lawyer for the suit. It had 
been reported in the news. 

The coptoldherthathehad signed affidavits saying 
she wasn't assaulted but tripped and fell. This piece of 
information frightened her badly, but she refused to sign 
the statement saving she had lied. Falsifying a report is 
a Class A misdemeanor, and Mary Ann has no record. 
Normally, it's the kind of charge that gets probation and 
community service, maybe even a fine. In this case, Mary 
Ann's going to trial and could be sentenced from a day 



nal charge against her, she can't leave the state. With 
no money, she can't even leave town. Mary Ann's broke. 
She's applied for Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
because she has epilepsy and something she calls a "pho- 
bia disorder." She's had panic attacks so bad that there 
have been times when JJ's had to take the wheel of the 
car and pull them out of traffic. 

Randolph, an Indiana state senator who is black, has 
offered to represent her in court for free. When Mary 
Ann's out on the edge of panic, he's about the only per- 
son who can really calm her down. He tells her, "I'm 
smiling, Mary Ann. Would I be smiling if something 
was wrong?" He told me, "Don't tell Mary Ann-I don't 
want to get her nervous-but I'm going to try this case 
the same way that I would a capital murder case." 

JJ says he wants to get the hell out of here and-in the 
same breath-that he's not going, he's not gonna leave 
the girls behind. JJ calls Kerry honey. She and the oth- 
er girls "are like sisters to me." He's deeply loyal-sen- 
timental, almost-and very affected by the girls' trou- 
bles. "I'd rather be here and get beat up than be away 
somewhere worrying about them," he says. One day, 
out of the blue, he announces, "I'm not afraid to die, 



school official to complain about the boys' harassing 
her, she says, he told her he didn't "have time for her 
civil rights." The youngest, Eric, had a run-in with the 
vice principal, who, he says, accused him of selling drugs 
and asked him to empty all his pockets-lint and change. 
So Paul and Anna Grzych pulled him out of school too. 

Paul's a steelworker, a man who's had it up to here 
with what's going on. "I'm known as a hunter in the 
community," he tells me. "Everybody sees me all the 
time with my cammies, all my guns. Nobody comes to 
me with any threats, because everybody knows I carry 
weapons— I'm legally allowed to have them. And I just 
won't take the shit." Anna, his wife, just seems dazed 
by the whole thing; her heart flutters in her voice when 
she says she can't believe people treat children this way, 
can't believe so few neighbors have called to offer sup- 
port. Paul's got his .357 Magnum, his buddies in the 
steel mill. Anna's got only this house, this town. 

Paul and Anna have lived in Roselawn for 22 years, 
went to North Newton High. Nothing like this 
would've happened back when they were in school, 
they say. The kids were divided into groups, Anna tells 
me, but everybody got along. 
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Left: Kerry Van Winkle, whose mother says. "/ have never had a problem in my life with anyone of any color, race, creed, religion-neverl" Right: fW '(at right) has been attacked three times for not being white enough. So he got himself a gun. 



to a year in jail. And no one less than the chief prosecu- 
tor of Newton County is trying the case. 

Most people tell her, It's simple, they're fucking with 
you. They want you out of the county because you're 
a race mixer. Others believe Mary Ann has been made 
a scapegoat to scare the other parents into dropping out 
of the school lawsuit. But Mary Ann's lawyer, Lonnie 
M. Randolph, believes the town wants to vindicate 
itself. They're going to let the world know they're good 
people, a close-knit, law-abiding community, and that 
Mary Ann Campbell is a no-good liar and an outsider. 

"I'm afraid to let JJ go anywhere," Mary Ann says. "I 
honest-to-God believe that if I don't hurry, if we both 
don't get outta here, one of us is gonna get hurt. You 
know, like I told my mom-she calls and checks on me 
now all the time, she's so paranoid-this is something 
I read in books and seen on TV and stuff." JJ says that a 
school official told him, "I'm prejudiced and you can 
stick it up your ass." 

"Fuck, you talk to a 13-year-old kid this way?" Mary 
Ann says. "He cried when he came home that night. He 
goes, 'We don't stand a chance.' I said, 'I know.JJ, I just 
need a little bit of time. I'm caught up in everything, 
and I can't get on my feet to get out.'" With the crimi- 



you know. I'm not." He tells me he wants to be a body- 
guard when he grows up. 

Since he's moved here.JJ told me once, he doesn't like 
being inside most people's houses. One girl's mother— a 
perfectly nice woman-"looks like a witch" to him. He 
knows she's nice, but he can't help being scared of her 
face. Another girl's boyfriend died recently. WhenJJ went 
to the funeral, people whispered, "Who's that colored 
boy?" He swears he saw the body rise, the flowers slide off 
the coffin. He even rubbed his eyes. Sometimes his moth- 
er wonders what's really going on in JJ's head. 

THE GRZYCHES: Snoop's "Gin andjuice" is on 
MTV, and Paulla's sighing, "I wish we had parties 
like that. Here, all people do is sit around, drink 
beer, and fart." 

Paulla is 17 and is the oldest Grzych kid— all three 
have been taken out of school, and the family is part 
of the lawsuit. The boys never messed with Paulla, but 
as hard as she tried, she couldn't protect her younger 
sister and brother. 

Alizabeth, the middle child, was No. 1 on the "hit 
list" a group of boys made up, probably because she 
dated a black guy last year. When Alizabeth went to a 



"We had two black kids in the school at the time," 
Paul adds. "And they would always get picked on." 

"There was a cross burned in one of their yards. Their 
last name was White, and that didn't help matters any," 
Anna says. 

"A lot of the kids would hassle them on the bus," 
Paul says. "Me? I couldn't believe they were even there. 
All white with two black kids? I'm thinking, Man, what 
were their parents even thinking, putting them in that 
kind of situation? I never hassled them, and I didn't 
really try to stick up for them 'cause it was like me against 
the world. So I got a taste of it then." 

"The Whites? They still live there, right on the hill," 
Paulla says. It's the old woman they're talking about, 
the one who said, "It's the white folks' problem." Her 
granddaughter, Beth, is the quiet girl whom nobody 
bothers at the high school. 

"They don't have any problem," Anna says. 

"The way I put it, all this stuff happening now is 
white-on-white racism," Paul says. "I don't know if 
there's any meaning to that. It's just the way I feel." 

THE PROBLEM IN NEWTON COUNTY CAME 
to a head on November 1 9, otherwise known as the Free- 
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to-Be-Me day. "Everything just blew up that day," Paulla 
tells me. "Everybody was withdrawing their kids from 
school." It started when a group of girls and some moth- 
ers met with the principal, Gene Bell, to tell him what 
was going on. The younger girls were crying, and Bell 
was saying he needed facts, none of this "he-said-she- 
said stuff." Two boys who had harassed them walked 
by, and the girls pointed them out to Bell. Paulla 
couldn't believe what she saw: One of the boys was 
wearing Girbaud pants, Nikes, and a Chicago Bulls 
sweatshirt. Paulla never could stand to see her little 
sister cry. 

She went into the hallway, yelled "Hey, wigger!" and 
grabbed the boy by the neck of his Bulls sweatshirt. She 
started screaming, "You call my sister a wigger, and look 
at what you're wearing!" She was going crazy, she was 
crying, "because I felt hopeless, because I couldn't just 
go and beat up one person-I'd have to beat up a lot. I 
can't take on the school by myself." Paulla told her girl- 
friends they had to do something to support the 
younger girls. 

That night, Anna Grzych and Paulla made up pins 
saying FREE TO BE ME. "And weputbraidsin our hair," 



in a room by himself with a special ed teacher. "Segre- 
gated" is the word JJ uses. They kept him there all day. 
"I felt like 1 was in jail," he says. 

THE BACK ROOM: Mary Ann and J) live in the 
back room ofBennie's house. Bennie has lived there 
for 30 years, and it wasn't his idea to have them there. 
His girlfriend, Kathy, is Mary Ann's friend. She's got a 
couple of kids of her own, Bobby and Danny, and they 
stay there too. Bennie wants Mary Ann and JJ to get out. 

One time, Bennie and Kathy went into the bar at the 
American Legion hall, and one of their neighbors stood 
up in front of everybody and told him, "I'm not talk- 
ing to you no more, I'm not even saying hi as long as 
you got that nigger living under your roof." Kathy sticks 
by them, though. Once when she andJJ drove to the 
gas station, some guys in a truck yelled, "Fuck off, you 
little nigger!" "She got out and got pissed," JJ tells me. 
"I mean, she got mad. I guess she's like another moth- 
er to me. I love her dearly. I would like to take her with 
me." JJ thinks they should get out of town for a while- 
"Go to New York, give everybody a rest." 

Mary Ann and JJ spend a lot of time in that back 



broken pelvis, fractured tailbone, cuts on his face and 
chest, and road rash. He had no health insurance. When 
the hospital released him, his friends had to carry him 
out because he still couldn't walk. His nurse cried, 
watching it. Eddie Ray returned to Arizona after he got 
out of the hospital. Now he's back in Roselawn. He's 
moved into the back room. He sleeps on the floor next 
to Mary Ann and JJ's bed like an old attack dog. 

THE HIP HOP GIRLS HAVE A SPOT IN ROSE- 
lawn they call Little Gary, like Little Beirut or Little 
Nam. It's a wall with some graffiti on it. One girl used 
to carry a bat with FOUL BITCH KILLER written on it- 
until her mom made her get rid of it. A few of them have 
a band they call Dick, but it's a fake band-they play air 
guitars. And so the girls battle the endless afternoon 
that is their Roselawn-a place where nothing happens 
and there's nowhere to go, where the sun buzzes monot- 
onously on the lawns. They go slouching through the 
cornfields, sipping on gin and juice, conjuring up city 
nights and sexy violence. 

They've formed a club called GPD, even though it 
stands for "Jedi Peace Deliverance." It's an antiracist 




Left: JJ hangs with hisJrtendJW outside the Grzych house. Center: PX'atafriend'shouse. watching. WT\ r . Right: Aheabeth and a friend watch one of their favorite rappers. Snoop Doggy Dogg. on another long afternoon 



Paulla says, "and my girlfriends who don't ever dress 
like that came over and borrowed our clothes, put the 
pins on all over us, and the next day we walked into that 
school and that school shit their pants." 

The same day-because everybody gets wind of 
everything around here-the boys walked in dressed all 
in white with KKK written on wristbands. Kerry and 
Andrea were suspended immediately. Kerry says she 
walked from class to class, chanting, "Walkout! Walk- 
out!" The boys drew a sign of a burning cross and hung 
it over the girls' lockers. Rumors flew that the real Klan 
was waiting in the cornfields for the students to board 
the buses. Kids mobbed the phones. Parents came and 
took their kids out of school. A Post-Tribune photogra- 
pher caught the girls with their braids and pins. After 
that day, Kerry says, "we became known as the Free-to- 
Be-Me group." 

JJ walked into school that morning unaware. On the 
lockers were notices for a KKK rally and, here and there, 
the scrawl NIGGER. He asked the guidance counselor, 
Linda Anderson, ifhe could call his mom, and she said, 
"What do you want to do that for?" "I don't want to get 
hurt," he said. Ms. Anderson got JJ's books and put him 



room, just trying to stay out of everybody's way. There's 
a bed, some shelves of cosmetics, a TV on the dresser, 
three Montel Williams hats hanging on one wall, and a 
United States map on another. Their possessions fit 
in seven boxes. There's one window, but it's always cur- 
tained and the lamp light is foggy, draining the colors 
out of things until you're tired of looking altogether. 

JJ walks in his sleep, Mary Ann tells me. "And he'll 
moan, he'll cry. I mean, downright cry in his sleep, like 
he's really hurting or somethin'." 

Mary Ann's older brother, Eddie Ray, has come up 
from Phoenix to be with her and JJ. "The only place 
worse than this would be the middle of a KKK rally," he 
tells me. 

Eddie Ray's a small guy with wounded, angry eyes 
and a Confederate flag tattooed on his right arm. He 
walks funny, like he's got two wooden legs. Turns out, 
when Eddie Ray was up here visiting his younger broth- 
er last year, he was run over by a guy in Roselawn. He'd 
come out of a bar and tried to break up what looked like 
a domestic dispute. Eddie Ray says the guy was afraid 
to fight him but not afraid to get in his car and run him 
down. Eddie Ray was in the hospital two weeks with a 



group: "All you have to do is love people to belong," 
I'm told. They have weekly meetings, a coded language, 
colors, and a hand sign: the peace sign crossed, mean- 
ing blacks and whites together. They usually meet at 
the Grzyches' or some of the other girls' houses. JJ 
doesn't always go to the meetings, because he's heard 
that some of the parents don't like blacks too much. 

The first meeting 1 go to is around the Grzyches' din- 
ing room table-33 kids and Mama Grzych attending. 
Tonight it's serious business, because one of the boys 
has been jumped a second time. His name is Josh, but 
he goes byJW. He used to live with his mother in Ken- 
tucky, but in November he came out here with his dad. 
He arrived with the slouch, the slow drawl, and the cig- 
arette always clamped between his lips. He hadn't got 
his idea of dressing from MTV; he hung with Crips in 
Kentucky. JW's father told him it was his fault, getting 
jumped, coming into Roselawn dressed like that! 
Tonight he's wearing two black eyes with his bandan- 
na. The girls tell him he looks like a pirate ora raccoon. 

Later in the week, two ofJW's friends were jumped. 
The attackers wore ski masks in three of the four attacks. 
JW heard them say, "Kill the fucking wigger." A note 
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was handed to him in school that read, "You want to 
act like a nigger you will be treated like one and so will 
your wigger friends and after were [sic] done we will 
hang you guys up on a tree like one. . . .You are just white 
trash along with those wigger bitches of yours." 

One evening the boys walk me through each of the 
attacks, starting at the woods next to the Marathon Gas 
Station. At the end of the night, I drop everybody off 
except JJ. I stop at the Marathon, and the young guys 
in there who have been watching us outside start talk- 
ing loud and laughing about what an interesting night 
this is gonna be. They really want it : the news of some- 
body getting beat up, of some stupid little fuck down 
on his knees and sniveling. JJ's waiting in the car, the 
kid who has visions, the kid who sees witches and dead 
men rise. What chance does he have against men of this 
kind? As we drive toward home, he shows me a small 
bat hepickedupinthe yard ofoneoftheboys and stuck 
next to his seat "in case we have to walk." 

The Roselawn that he and I drive through is not a 
place where nothing happens, not the town that makes 
you sneer and wonder where the nearest mall is at. This 
is JJ's Roselawn, vivid and dreamlike: a town of dark 



comes out from the kitchen and turns the volume 
down. Mary Ann and Kathy are having a beer in a bar 
when Montel comes on the TV. The bartender announ- 
ces, "We don't have to watch this nigger!" and switch- 
es the channel. I hear them humming louder and loud- 
er to drown out this other sound-like children, like the 
mentally disturbed, La-la-la-la, Ican'thearyou! 

The week I'm there, everybody's talking about this 
stranger who appeared out of nowhere, standingat the 
door of the Horsehead— a big black man with a white 
woman. Went right past the NO COLORS sign, through 
the sudden silence, ordered drinks, drank slowly, 
danced, and left. What did he come here for? people 
wonder. What was he trying to prove? They find out 
that the stranger's from Rensselaer, a town 15 miles west 
of here. Or maybe they make that up. At any rate, they 
seem to go through a great deal of trouble in the fol- 
lowing days to exorcise his ghost. "I don't know why 
he'd come all the way down here to make a point," they 
snort. "It's just as racist in Rensselaer." We are the world, 
they tell each other, and the black man is a stranger, 
nothing but a nigger, wherever he goes. Using white 
magic, redneck voodoo, they banish him. 



like a scarecrow to frighten all those other ghosts away- 
those harbingers of another world, a world where they 
don't fit and where they don't belong. 

THE CAMPBELLS: "I regret ever coming here," 
JJ says. He didn't want to leave Phoenix in the first 
place, and when he got here, he didn't want to go 
to school. Mary Ann told him, "You go in, and you're 
gonna try." Later on, when she asked him why he didn't 
tell her about the harassment right away, JJ said he didn't 
want her to think he wasn't trying. 

"He brought me home a note one time, and they said 
they were gonna kill him and all this stuff," Mary Ann 
says. "I don't know, I feel real guilty about it, but I kin- 
da chalked it up to they're just kids, they're talking. I can 
see now that maybe I shoulda paid more attention to 
it." Then one day, Mary Ann came home and there was 
a message on the machine from JJ telling her to come 
get him. She went into that school like a whirlwind. "I 
was so mad, I took it out on everybody-evenJJ. And he 
said, 'Mom, don't be mad at me. It's not my fault.'" It 
shook her. She started crying. "I know that, honey." 
Years ago, Mary Ann's friends used to call her Blue 




With few places to go out and party, Alizabeth and some oj the hip hop girls dance "gangsta style" to Domino's "Sweet Potato Pie. " Right: PauUa Grzych. who says Roselawn is "like Talcs From the Crypt. " 



woods, red-lit taverns, and cornfields drowned in light. 
Ordinary men, men who smile at pretty girls and stick 
up for their friends, change shape. Their faces twist and 
glow with the force of hating him. Ordinary girls-girls 
who just want to have fun— sprout wings and swords, 
and fly to his rescue. What must it be like to always bring 
out the best and worst in people? 

And Roselawn'sJJ? What does he look like? No more 
than a blurry snapshot, I imagine, taken fast; a shock- 
ing black face, neither child nor man. Whatever it is 
that they see, it makes them twitch. Hoot and holler 
obscenities. Two girls slapped JJ's face the first week of 
school. Slapped hysterically, like they had seen Daddy's 
leer there-the way his eyes gleam when he jokes about 
"jungle bunnies." 

"This is a hick town and I'm a hick!" one high school 
boy boasted to a reporter. NO COLORS written plain 
as day on the front door of Horsehead Saloon. They 
mean it as a warning to bikers, they say, but it's also an 
inside joke. A big wink, a slap on the back; small-town 
pride giving the finger to the rest of the world. 

In a little cafe, JJ slips quarters into the jukebox, plays 
Michael Jackson, and the woman who works there 



One night I go out drinking with a man born, raised, 
and steeped in Roselawn. A good-oF through and 
through, but his daughter's in GPD. The ghosts that 
haunt Roselawn seem to pursue him with a special 
vengeance. 

I bring him to a hotel bar in Merrillville, a swimming 
pool below us, spotlight on the waterfall. He's divorced, 
and his sister dressed him up for his night out: pleated 
corduroys and soft shoes. She might as well have put 
him in a skirt, he's that embarrassed. We got along fine 
when we were sipping beers on the Back Row, but 
tonight everything makes him anxious and ashamed: 
our waiter who might be gay, the businessmen in their 
suits, the cocky college kids, the fact that I'm paying, 
that there are beers on the menu he's never heard of and 
can't pronounce. He talks too loud and blushes angri- 
ly. We're only a half hour from his home, but he's in 
hostile country. He's nothing but white trash, all dressed 
up, until we cross back over the Newton County line. 

"They lynched a nigger down on Schoolhouse Road," 
the rumor goes, a rumor that's been around Roselawn 
for years but is always mentioned as if it just happened 
a short time ago. They've strung him up in their minds 



Girl because she has blue eyes, always wore blue jeans, 
and because "I always seemed sad." Her black friends 
called her the White Nigger. Her father was probably 
Klan, Mary Ann tells me. At any rate, he used to try to 
run over black people when he saw them in the road. 
When she and her brothers were kids, he dropped them 
off with some relative in another state and left. 

When she was 16, Mary Ann met JJ's father at a teen 
dance in Phoenix. Her mother threw her out of the 
house, telling her she could take only the clothes on 
her back. So Mary Ann put on two pairs of underwear, 
two pairs of pants, and a whole mess of shirts and 
sweaters. She and JJ's father lived in his car for a year. 
While he was at work, Mary Ann lay in the backseat 
all day, listening to the radio. 

WhenJJ was born, he looked white. "One of my 
brothers was screaming, 'He's white! He's white!' It was 
like a party in that waiting room," Mary Ann says dry- 
ly. Her mother used to tell JJ, "Your mom made a mis- 
take, but we love you," until Mary Ann told her to quit 
saying that to her son. Now her mom and stepdad are 
packing up their stuff, putting it in a U-Haul and tak- 
ing the four-day drive north [continued ON PAGE 124) 
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He won *t call himself the Godfather of Rap, but Gil Scott-Heron was documenting the ravages of 
the street when Ice Cube was still in diapers. Now, with his first new album in a dozen years and an MTV 
platform, his revolution is finally being televised. By James Ledbetter. Photographs by Dana Lixenberg 
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Interviewing Gil Scott-Heron is like trying to pin 
■down a blob of mercury. He is a protean trickster: 
I At times he comes offlike a street hustler, his steady 
flow of words designed to seduce or evade rather 
than enlighten. At times he is a politician, pound- 
ing his fist Khrushchev-style to punctuate his anger 
about poverty. Mosdy he comes ofFlike a poet with 
a master's degree-so in love with the play and sound 
of words that he cannot resist even the cheesiest joke. 
("How do you find European audiences?" "I just get 
off the plane and there they are.") 

Perhaps these multiple personalities should be 
expected from an artist who has been dubbed the 
Godfather of Rap, but whose records are to be 
found-when they can be found-in the used jazz 
bins. The challenge for the 45-year-old Scott-Heron 
has always been keeping these identities intact-a 
challenge he hasn't always successfully met. On 
the scene at 19 with a street-smart novel, The Vulture, 
and the first artist signed to Arista Records, Scott- 
Heron has always exhibited a flashy brilliance. His 
influence extends beyond contemporary black 
music and U.S. borders through timeless protest 
songs like "The Revolution Will Not Be Televised" 



and "Johannesburg." But it's been 12 years since 
the man put out an album of new material, a dry 
period made parched by a coke bust in England 
and mixed reviews of concerts on his still franti- 
cally paced tours. 

His new album, Spirits, like his earlier works, is 
an amalgam of rap-style message tracks, sweet love 
songs, and jazz-based arrangements. Through 
MTV's Spoken Word Tour, he has settled com- 
fortably into the role of elder statesman and has 
given new material to the fans and rappers, from 
Public Enemy to Arrested Development, who con- 
sistently cite him as an inspiration. His sense of 
humor is still sharp, his advocacy for the poor and 
homeless is just as passionate, and his desire to grow 
musically and to help others grow is as strong as it 
ever was. His comments about war, peace, and 
respect make him the unofficial messenger ofblack 
musical America. 

Can you teU readers what you 've been doing for the past 
12 years when you haven 't been making records ? 

Making movies, playing concerts, teaching 
school, writing poetry, doing a new book-same 



sort of things people do before they start record- 
ing: you know, enjoying their lives. We did the Black 
Wax movie with Robert Mugge, we did [the doc- 
umentary] Cool Runnings, we did Reggae Sun- 
Splash, we played the part of the connecting links 
on Sun City chasing Little Steven around from talk 
show to talk show. We've been in New York three 
or five times a year. So I basically been enjoyin' 
myself and keeping the band together. 

Didyou miss not being in the studio t 

Uh-uh. I never really enjoyed the studio; 1 
always enjoyed playing live. I think the studio has 
something a little bit artificial about it. So we cut 
"The Other Side" on Spirits in Zurich, live. I got 
bunches and bunches of good live stuff. 

What do you think about European audiences t 

They have a lot more stamina. They stand up 
through the whole show. They're like the cadets in 
the Army-Navy game. Because sometimes I'd be 
coming on at 12 or 1 o'clock, and they'd been there 
since, like, you know, since I was young. [Laughing] 
And they're still standing. Now, you see, Scotland, 
always the same thing. The show is sold out, there's 
a story about us in the newspaper, but there's a pic- 
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ture of my father. You see, the Scottish people will 
do anything they can to get soccer into the story. 
My father was a professional soccer player, and he 
played there for the [Glasgow] Celtics. So every time 
I come over there to do a concert, this is another 
opportunity for them to bring up the Black Arrow, 
which is how they refer to him. He's the first [black] 
professional soccer player there. He's very popular, 
and they still discuss him in terms of the very best 
who played. Once again, overshadowed by a par- 
ent. My mother sang with Leonard Bernstein; my 
father played for the Celtics. I'm gonna make a name 
for myself one day. 
Isyour father still alive? 

Yeah, he's in Detroit. My mother's at 1 16th [in 
East Harlem] . That's as close as they wanna get. 

How would you say that the music on the new album 
differs fromyour earlier work ?From the couple listens that 
I had, it sounds like the arrangements are a little richer, the 
instrumentation is fuller. 

Well, you would like to get better, 
you know what I'm saying? You could 
just get redundant, or in a rut instead " 
of a groove. But I'd like to think that 
this is very symmetrical, because my 
attitude, from early on, is to try and 
focus the songs around a theme. Bridges 
was simple. The songs talk about trav- 
eling, but the bridges are actually ideas 
that are discussed between people. 
Seeking to allow things that folks are 
familiar with but never come over in 
the conversation: angel dust, sublimi- 
nal suggestion, slavery, coal miners, 
show business, federal prison system. 
Those are the sort of things that we 
like-that I like-to use, to build albums 
around a theme. And this one is about 
spirits, and it really just concerns the 
fact that I feel I've been very blessed. If 
I try to put odds on some of the things 
that have happened that have helped 
me to appreciate my music and have 
other people appreciate it, the odds 
would just be incredible. And I think 
it's spirits. 

Haveyou been touringfor Spirits f 

We've been out on the road, in peo- 
ple's houses and stuff. We took off 
when the album started to get finished, because I 
knew [the label would] be calling me every 10 min- 
utes, asking me to sit in one place. They called me 
anyway, and I still didn't answer. 

One of the things I was wondering, listening to the 
record, was who your audience is exactly. 

I'm not able to gauge a record audience, but I can 
say live it's everybody who comes in there. Old folks, 
young folks, white folks, black folks-we're not 
singing at an audience, we're singing to the people. 
I would have to find out what sort of people do not 
relate to the sort of things we sing about. You have 
to damn well near not like music to not like anything 
we do, because we play all sorts of music and try to 
match the music with the idea we carry so that it 
becomes nonethnic. 

Tell me about your relationship to hip hop. You get 
called the Godfather of Rap. 

I didn't call myself that. 



/ know that, bulyouget called that. 

I've been called so many things. We don't want 
to go through all that. 

The first song on the album, "Message to the Mes- 
sengers, "draws an explicit connection between your music 
20years ago and today 's hip hop. Doyou thinkyou 've seen 
all this before? 

The kids obviously have not heard the same peo- 
ple I have heard, so if their connection to it starts 
here, fine. If I have any influence, then let me use it 
to ask them to say something positive with theirs, 
to get off some of this dumb shit and to start using 
the influence that they have. If they admire what we 
did, then use it in the same fashion that we tried to. 
To say things that are positive for people and about 
people and get off the comer and shit. Every song 
ain't from the corner-and ain't nobody dancing on 
the corner, they're dancing in the joints. So that's 
what this whole shit's about. 



ANYBODY IN THE PAST 
20, 30 YEARS WHO HAS 
SAID BLACK PEOPLE 
SHOULD HAVE THIS, POOR 
PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE 
THIS, WORKING PEOPLE 
SHOULD HAVE THAT, 
RISKED THEIR LIFE. 



rr 



What doyou make of rap ? Musically, lyrically, is it 
all dumb shit? 

No, of course not. No more so than all of ours 
was found pieces of strokes of genius. I'm saying 
that the attitude, the posture, is what I'm concerned 
about, not what they're saying, I mean, hell. I think 
that if they start to learn more music, they will find 
more and more things that they can say in differ- 
ent ways. The thing that has most supported our 
width, or depth, or height, or whatever, has been 
the fact that I was a piano player before I was a poet. 
And I worked with other musicians, and I knew 
music and arrangements and that kind of thing, 
and it helped me. Everything didn't have to be 4/4, 
everything didn't have to be metric, everything 
didn't have to land on the one. It could land wher- 
ever the hell I wanted it to, because we did some 
tunes in 6/8 and some in 3/4. There's nothing like 
learning shit. A lot of people write a poem, and I'm 



saying learn, learn as you teach. 

I like to bring people in. And as we add what they 
do to our thing, they learn a lot. You can talk to 
Jamaicans, you can play reggae, you can talk to 
Latinos, you can play salsa, you can talk to the broth- 
ers, you can get on the one, you can talk to older 
people because you don't have to get on the one. I'll 
be damned if all my ideas land on the one. [Laughs] 

Doyou have personal relationships with any of the rap- 
pers who have citedyou as an influence ? 

Ever since Magic Johnson and Michael Jackson, 
I refuse to admit that 1 have personal relationships. 

/ just wonder if the messengers. . . if you ve gotten any 
feedback. 

Just recently we were out with Reg E. Gaines, and 
he opened for us at S.O.B.'s [in New York], and I saw 
every rapper since Saran Wrap. Dana Byrant, she's 
opened for us down there also; Michael Franti 
opened for us two or three times on the West Coast. 

I did a show with Chuck D and Oscar 
Brown Jr., who was somebody I'd like to 
have them listen to. They should listen to 
Oscar Brown Jr., they should read 
Langston Hughes, they should listen to 
LeRoi Jones, they should listen to the 
Watts Prophets and the Last Poets, to build 
on things, and to really-dammit-know 
it. There's nothing wrong with listening 
to other people and studying homework. 
Like Rahsaan Roland Kirk's Volunteered 
Slavery, a few tunes that were written by 
Coltrane-these are things that John 
Coltrane left here for us to learn. There's 
merit in that. 

You 've written some of the most politicized 
popular music ever, very savage on the Nixon 
and Reagan administrations- 
No more savage than they were on us 
first. 
Indeed. 

My poems and political pieces were 
responses; I responded in the manner in 
which I'm approached. 

You talked about corruption, but it seemed 
you always brought it back to neglect of the city, 
neglect of the neighborhoods, ahostility toward 
black people- 
No, no, no, no, no-bullshit! When we 
talked about those people, we talked about 
the fact that they are spending our money, and pri- 
marily, they are doing it in ways that we don't 
approve of. And I don't just say black people, 
because black people aren't the only ones who pay 
taxes, black people ain't the only ones catching hell 
out here, although the white people seem to feel that 
once in a while, less and less periodically. If you're 
a taxpayer, and you are supporting those people, 
and you're giving them your money, I'm concerned 
about what happens to my money. That's what I try 
to comment on: I gave you my money, don't go kill 
no people with it. Feed these stomachs over here, 
give these people somewhere to live, give these peo- 
ple here somewhere to go to school and learn some- 
thing. I'd like to have a place on my tax return where 
I could say what I want my dough to buy, and then 
everybody 'd go to work. We'd see how many ICBMs 
and all that other shit we'd have before we'd have 
some shelter support. 
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What do you make of the Clinton administration ? 

What did I make of a Rubik's Cube the first time 
I saw it? Nothing. I couldn't understand what it was 
about. Your first year and a half of an administra- 
tion is really trying to clean up the shit that was left 
to you by the person who found out he was leaving 
and started fucking up. [Laughs] I don't think 
America is governable by one person. I think that's 
why they have senators, and congressmen, and may- 
ors, and city councils, and all that. I think that a pres- 
ident, and an administration per se, nationally, is 
supposed to set a tone, and I cannot rate this one 
wrong on any one thing, and I definitely would 
rather see someone who is more concerned with 
domestic issues than foreign issues, someone who 
at least knows that Nolan Richardson is the coach 
of the Arkansas Razorbacks. I approve of it much 
more than the last one. 

You raise an interestingpointwhenyou say it's not just 
the president, but it's all the mayors, and the 
councilmen, and congressmen. One of the 
targets that you have not spared in the past 
is black political leaders who you think are " 
inauthenlic or sellouts. 

A lot of the black "political leaders" 
were not people who held elected posi- 
tions. Anybody in the past 20, 30 years 
who has said black people should have 
this, poor people should have this, 
working people should have that, risked 
theirlife. 1 have great respect on all lev- 
els for that. We all have grandiose the- 
ories about the universe, and the gal- 
axy, and the cosmic crossways of this, 
that, and the other. But these are often 
people who can have some definite 
influence in a certain community, in a 
certain town, in a certain area, and this 
is what we would try to encourage them 
to do. 

Outside ofpolitics.you 'vealso gone after 
so-called community activists in songs like 
"Brother" or in "The Revolution WillNol 
Be Televised"— everybody from tbeNAACP 
to street corner revolutionaries, fudging 
fromyour lyrics, it's hard to find any non- 
musical figure that you respected since the 
Black Panthers-and I wonder, is there any- 
body out there now- 

I respect Jesse Jackson. I respect Reggie Jackson. 
There are very few people that I don't respect, and 
those are the people that I don't even waste my time 
trying to do anything about. 1 think it's astound- 
ing in a way, that people haven't focused on how 
few of our tunes focus on politics. For every 
"Brother" there's "Your Daddy Loves You"; for every 
"The Revolution Will Not Be Televised" there's the 
song that follows it called "Save the Children." For 
every "B Movie" there's "A Song for Bobby Smith," 
"I Think IH Call It Morning," or "Lovely Day." I 
think it just depends on where you coming from, in 
terms of, like, where you say I'm coming from, like 
the songs that you like end up being the songs you 
most readily identify with me. 

/ wonder if the reason that those songs, which I agree 
withyou are a small percentage of your total work-1 won- 
der if the reason they stand out as much as they do is that 
so few other artists do them. I mean, I can V think of that 



many artists who would write as political a song as "B 
Movie" or "The Revolution WillNotBe Televised. " 

I spent Monday up on the Triborough Bridge 
and saw a whole bunch of money coming back and 
forth across the goddamn bridge. And I'm saying, 
if just one day's worth of Triborough Bridge was 
used in this facet here, we wouldn't lose no people 
this winter. I mean, I wouldn't give a goddamn if 
Frosty the Snowman moved in-we would not lose 
no people because then we would have something 
to feed folks and we would have someplace to put 
them. And this is the great tragedy as far as I'm con- 
cerned. I mean, wars are hell, but it's a tremendous 
loss of any one of us to exposure and cold weather; 
this is something I feel we could all say something 
about. And since I go to all the bars and listen to all 
the conversations, I get elected to say it. 

/ like that image very much, the idea that you are elect- 
ed to say things that other people don V have— 



BEYOND THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS, I 
RESPECT NO LAWS, AND 
I TRY TO IMPOSE NONE ON 
MY FRIENDS. THE NEXT 
PERSON I MEET WHO'S 
PERFECT, I'M GONNA HELP 
THEM START A RELIGION. 



None of these poems are like magic; they are like 
syntheses of a dozen conversations in half a dozen 
different places with 30 people. They are ideas that 
you come to find connect us from California to 
Miami, because you sit down with people, you 
smoke a joint with them, and they start talking about 
what's going on, and what's going on are the things 
that you want to write in a poem. You want to talk 
about things that everybody can dig upon from 
wherever they are, and things that they can influ- 
ence if they care to. But the truth of it, and not just 
some cute shit. I leave that to landing on the one. 

Some of the songs of yours that have meant the most 
to me, and I'm sure to a lot of other people, are the antidrug 
songs, on which you seem to be able to hit just the right note- 
where there 's a strong sense of warning, but never judging, 
never condemning. 

How could I ? Because I probably smoked a joint 
while I wrote it up. I'm saying, look here, this is some- 



one saying to you, "Here comes a truck." I rarely feel 
so motivated as to run out and get them, but I feel 
a certain responsibility that connects us all to say, 
"Been there, done that, be careful." Where I live, 
and who I hang out with, are people on whom I make 
no judgments. I encourage or discourage or try to 
have courage orloanthemsome courage when that's 
what's called for. There's no right way or wrong way. 
Beyond the Ten Commandments, I respect no laws, 
and I try to impose none on my friends. The next 
person I meet who's perfect, I'm gonna help them 
start a religion. 

On "WorkforPeace"-it sounds to me like a quote from 
Martin Luther King, but I couldn 't find it-you said, 
"Peace is not the absence of war, it is the absence of rumors 
of war and the threats of war, and the preparation for war. 
Peace is not the absence of war, it is a time when we will all 
bring ourselves closer to each other, closer to building a 
structure that is unique within ourselves because we have 
finally come to peace within ourselves. " Very 
moving, very moving passage. 

If Martin Luther King said that, 1 apol- 
ogize, because I thought I did. [Laughs] 
It's not really about the number of soldiers 
available, it's about the tension. It's like in 
North Korea, it's like Iraq or Iran, and like, 
just running down some of the things 
we've done in the last few years. I was say- 
ing, hey, we've killed people, man. It's like, 
fuck the numbers. I'm sorry, but I am 
responsible for every life by giving them 
money to go do that. I want to say I'm sor- 
ry, because I want to have other Americans 
hear somebody say "I'm sorry." Every- 
body says, "I'm behind the president." 
Well, fuck all that. I'm not sometimes. I'm 
way behind him, because I can't get close 
enough to him to tell him how far behind 
him I am, but I'm saying I'm not forgiv- 
ing on no level, and I think that, like, it 
becomes a macho something, when you 
sit in a living room watching mother- 
fuckers get bombed out. You are involved 
because you are responsible, you sup- 
ported it, you sponsored it, and I don't 
stand for that, and I don't think that every- 
body should be forced to in order to be an 
American. We're all Americans, but most 
Americans as I know them, as I touch 
them, are not about killing people. And they don't 
feel proud of that shit. And they're not glad that 
we went over there and bombed those people. It's 
not like that. And I'm not proud of it, so I don't 
use a posture to say where I am ; I say where the fuck 
lam. 

There's a responsibility to speak out, to create a voice 
of dissent- 
No, it's not dissent. [Pounding table] I'm saying 
that, like, people who want to kill people are the dis- 
senters. I'm saying that, like, the majority, the vast 
majority, don't want to do that. I am tired of being 
identified as a protester, when the ideas about peace, 
and about coming and doing something for some- 
body, are the majority ideas. I'm saying these other 
sons of bitches who are dissenting got our money- 
let's get it back! I don't feel as though I'm in the 
minority. Sometimes we ain't got nobody to speak 
to us. □ 
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Everybody 's rapping about flippin ' switches in their "six-four^put to 
many Chicanos in Cali, cruisin' down the boulevard con mucho stylo is 
life. Photographs by Nicola Goode.Text by Cristina Veran 






Driving down the street, looking out the front windshield at the hood 
i 



"of your car. The clarity [of the shiny top coat of paint] looks like 
it's an inch deep. Everybody that looks at your car stops. Their mouths 
drop. Then you just drop the front end down to the floor. With tita- 
nium scraping underneath, you light up the whole fucking street." 

When he describes the quintessential lowriding experience, Mark 
"Cartoon" Machado's eyes fill with the fire of one who knows. And 
as a tattooed member for life of L.A.'s prestigious Lifestyle car club, he does. "When I drive my lowrider," he says, "I cause sta- 
tic. I cause confusion. I make people think about me a week later. I make the girls just freak." 

Most weekends when the sun goes down, the LAPD blocks off sections of Hollywood Boulevard in an attempt to keep the 
lowrider legions back. Still they bum-rush prime cruising strips, riding slow and low while bringing traffic to a near standstill. 
Royal Palms, San Pedro, Elysian Park-these are places they gather, "goin' mad like Mexico," as Cartoon puts it. "It's all about 
who can come out with the best moves, the best style, and turn the other person out!" 

If your eyes have been glued to the Box of late, you can't have missed the custom car craze in rap videos. Everyone from 
Snoop to Vanilla Ice wants to be seen cruisin' the boulevard in a fierce ride, souped to the hilt and slammed down to the ground. 
In other words, lowriding. The word lowrider refers to both the vato behind the wheel and the car itself, which must conform 
to certain minimum standards: a hydraulic system, wire wheels, strictly stock or wildly customized interiors (a.k.a. "Euro 
looks"). No new-from-the-factory models, por favor. It's all about what you can put into the car to make it your own. 

This ain't nuttin' new to most folks on the West Coast, where having your own set of wheels is a given and making a state- 
ment on the road is a rite of passage. Though the history of lowriding includes black folks as well as cool white boys with 
pompadours, today the cars have become flags of Chicano style and cultural unity. Some liken them to chariots, taking their 
owners on a cosmic trip home to Aztlan, the original homeland of the indigenous people of Mexico. Recently, though, by 
the power of television and film, lowriding has been attracting an increasing flux of devotees around the country. 

Most longtime vatos question the sincerity of their culture's newfound fans. "I hate to say it," Cartoon says, "but a lot of 
[these] rappers don't own lowriders; they just use them for their videos. They say in their songs, 'I roll on Daytons' [a popular 
brand of wire wheels] or 'I hit the switches' [referring to the activation of hydraulics] . I work hard for all this, and for someone 
else just to say it when they don't really do it makes it seem like it's just a trend." For such traditionalists, lowriding is not 
something you can just buy into. It's your vida, your familia. "My dad was a lowriding vato, and I grew up to be a lowriding 
vato" says Louie "Pachuco" Gomez of the Royal Image car club. "I'm gonna teach my kid to be one too." 




A WOMAN'S PLACE IS ON THE HOOD 



In this world of machismo on wheels, the emphasis is on the metallic, mechanical beau- 
Ity of the automobile : the shape of its rims, the smoothness of its "skin," the rounded 
fullness of its tires, the plush, velvety softness of its interior, the undulating up-and-down 
motions of its hydraulics. "My car is the first thing to me," says Pachuco. "It's like my 
girl. I'm really dedicated to it." 

"A lot of women don't understand it at all," says custom car shop owner Fred "Magoo" 
Tapia. "They feel a sense of competition against the cars for men's attention." Spend a 
little rime at a car show or peruse the pages of Ltnvrider magazine, and you'll quickly notice 
that quite a few young ladies do succeed at getting the desired attention. They are the 
lucky ones whose physical perfection can distract a man's eyes from the cars they pose 
on top of. 

The girls in question often work in G-strings, ogled by hordes of ready-and-willings, 
but most don't see themselves as exploited. They earn up to $ 150 an hour, plus prize mon- 
ey won in bikini contests and "hot legs" competitions. They take care of their appearance 
to attract guys much as the guys fix up cars to attract them. 

"It's flattering 'cause a lot of people see you," says 28-year-old Gloria Mesa, who mod- 



els regularly at car shows. "You never know what could come out of this. I have a lot of 
guys coming up to me and asking if I want to be in a video, but I don't know who to 
believe. I don't know if I've passed up any big opportunities." She has already modeled 
for Budweiser, but Mesa has bigger things in mind: "What I really, really want to do is 
take pictures for Playboy." Adding her own political twist, she reasons that "it's really 
important for Latinas to get into that, to get exposure." 

But there is such a thing as too much exposure. "You get a few guys that want to take 
pictures [with me] or put their hands on my butt," says Virginia Ramirez, Lou/rider's 19- 
year-old May cover model. "They'll say stuff like 'Why don't you show a little more?' 
or 'Pick up your dress !' " 

For all their prominence in the scene, these girls hardly ever own their own lowriders. 
Most boyfriends won't even let them drive one. "It may sound chauvinistic," explains 
Cartoon, "but that's how we think. I can lose my life over this car. They take cars at gun- 
point." Safety issues aside, most wives and girlfriends just don't want to go through the 
hassle. But then there are ambitious souls like Gloria Mesa. "Ifl had a chance right now," 
she says, "I'd get a nice car. Not to show it off, just 'cause it's something I want." □ 



Pack in the day, an owner who wanted to "drop" his car 
Dhad to take out the springs and "lay it on the ground." 
Hydraulic suspensions greatly simplified this laborious 
process and opened up a whole new dimension of the 
custom car scene. Bill Hines, now 73, is recognized as the 
father of hydraulics, which not only lift and lower cars 
but also allow them to bounce. At car-dancing competi- 
tions, contestants try to make tons of Detroit steel hop 



MORE BOUNCE TO THE OUNCE 

frontward, backward, corner to corner, side to side — 
even bring all four wheels off the ground at the mere flick 
of a switch. 

A sure way to get your car noticed, hydraulics can 
also get you pulled over. Many people think they are ille- 
gal, but what police usually issue are "unsafe vehicle" 
tickets. "Unfortunately, most lowriders believe the cop 
must be right," says Magoo. "But ignorance is our worst 



enemy. Nowhere in the state of California is there an 
actual law against hydraulics." 

An organization called HOP (Hydraulic Operating 
Professionals) was founded to dispel the myth that 
lowrider equals lowlif e and to promote awareness of rid- 
ers' legal options. But their best defense is one another. 
"If one car gets pulled over by the police, we all pull 
over," vows Pachuco. "You'd never leave your homies." 
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surprise. Now the suave superstar wants to be a soul sonic force. By Emil Wilbekin. Photographs by Cati Gonzalez 



With the release of his second album, Heart, Soul 
&-a Voice,)on Secada looks rough, raw, and 
urban-no/ urbane. Gone are the Miami Vice 
double-breasted suits and the poised Julio Iglesias-isms. 
This time around the Cuban heartthrob is (aestheti- 
cally and sonically) more homeboy than loverboy. 

Secada is sitting in a corner booth at Jerry's, one of 
New York's perpetually chic Downtown restaurants, 
having lunch with Ingrid 
Casares (his image consul- 
tant, a sometime model, and 
Madonna's girl), Ronni (his 
EMI publicist), and Frank 
(his manager). The conver- 
sation runs the gamut of 
cool: from the rise of R. 
Kelly to an expensive Dolce 
& Gabbana tuxedo, from his 
new video (shot by fashion 
photographer/director Mat- 
thew Rolston) to his favorite 
actor, John Turturro (who is 
sitting across the room). 
Wearing schoolboy glasses, 
a green Armani Exchange 
sweatshirt, blue jeans, and 
brown suede work boots, it's 
clear that this is the newjon 
Secada-or as this luncheon 
party will tell you, "the real 
Jon Secada." 

Of course it is. After all, 
that slick, suave superstar 
image that helped his debut 
album, Jon Secada, sell 6 mil- 
lion copies internationally 
doesn't really work with all 
the current gangsta/mini- 
malist/realness attitude in 
the air-and he knows it. 
It's the same ideology that 
made Lisa Lisa drop the 
Cult Jam and work a more 
ghetto-princess persona, 
and made K7 break away 
from his freestylin' TKA and 
adopt more hip hop hard- 
ness. Like those Latin pop 
stars, Secada's look is not the 
onlythingthathas changed ; 
his music has also found a 
new edge. 

Secada, 32, who mes- 
merized Adult Contempo- 
rary audiences with those 

passionate "lye,yie,yie"-hced ballads (English and 
Spanish versions) is trying to spark a younger crowd 
on Heart, Soul Or a Voice with new jack swing 
("Whipped"), R&B harmonies ("Stay"), and funk fla- 
vors ("Don't Be Silly"). "I'm a pop songwriter, but my 
influences go beyond that," he says in his calm, steady 
voice. "I grew up listening to Earth, Wind & Fire in the 
late '70s. That's what I like-the Philly sound, the 
Spinners, the Stylistics. It was a very elegant, exotic, 
lush sound-borderline disco. I was really into that." 



That R&B sound, mixed with Secada's smooth, 
howling voice, creates a deep soulful feel, and lyrical- 
ly he sticks to what he knows best: love songs. "I have 
chosen themes dealing with love, passion, and ro- 
mance, and I always deal with them in a very realistic 
way, a very reflective way," he says, having recently 
gone through a divorce from his wife of five years. 
"This record is what a relationship is all about. It goes 




beyond the pretty moments of 'Baby, I love you.' The 
nitty-gritty part of being in a relationship." 

For the past two years, Secada took those love songs 
and his passion for R&B music and poured himself into 
creating Heart, Soul (P"a Voice. His extensive musical 
background (along with the help of producer Emilio 
Estefan, husband of pop princess Gloria) made the 
new jack production easy. Secada-a Cuban native 
who moved with his parents to Miami when he was 
eight years old-started his singing career in high school 



when he auditioned for a role in the musical 777c 
Stingiest Man in Town. Other plays and choir work fol- 
lowed before he honed his vocal and musical arrange- 
ment skills at the University of Miami, where he 
received his bachelor's and master's degrees in jazz 
voice. "As a singer," he says, "if you're not an instru- 
mentalist, you don't always have the respect of other 
musicians. Because they think, 'Oh, he's a singer, 
he doesn't know anything 
about music' But I'm hap- 
py that through my educa- 
tion I've been able to trans- 
late my knowledge to the 
pop music world. I can com- 
municate with other people 
and get what I want." 

After graduation, Secada 
began getting what he want- 
ed. He was singing with 
local Top 40 bands when 
two of his friends (members 
of the Miami Sound Ma- 
chine) played his demo tape 
for Estefan. The producer 
liked Secada's music and 
persuaded him to write and 
arrange songs for other Latin 
recording artists. Eventually, 
Secada started working with 
Gloria, singing backup, star- 
ring in showcases during her 
concerts, and writing two of 
her No. 1 songs ("Coming 
Out of the Dark" and "Can't 
Forget You"). Thanks to the 
Estefans, Secada went on to 
sign a record deal with SBK 
in 1991. The following year 
his debut album garnered 
three Top 10 hits-"Just Ano- 
ther Day," "Do You Believe 
in Us," and "Angel"— as well 
as a Grammy and an Amer- 
ican Music Award for Best 
New Artist. 

Although Heart, Soul (p-a 
Voice is more diverse than his 
previous album, Secada says, 
taking a bite of his cappucci- 
no brownie, he wants to 
express himself fully as an 
Afro-Cuban-American and 
a musician. "It's a form of 
development," he says. "I 
wanted to mature, to grow in 
a way that it could be seen as maturity, but at the same 
time maintaining some of the same qualities that got 
me there to begin with." 

And while his career has blown up, Secada's ego 
hasn't. He exudes an inner calm and gentleness that 
translates into his music (no matter if it's salsa or new 
jack swing) and has given him mass appeal. "It's some- 
thing I taught myself a long time ago," he explains. "I 
realized that the only way I could enjoy my success is 
if I am happy." □ 
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Photographer Mary Ellen Mark stalked the city of Los Angeles, the land of gangs and glitter, in search of street style. 
"I was looking at how people decorate themselves," she says, describing her portraits of real people shown here. "They're somewhere between fashion and reality." 

Above: Tina Beher, Andy Vega, Estele Vazquez. Right: Victoria Mahoney. 
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Below (left): Greg Novak, Ryan Kooistra. Below (right): Scott Obradovich, Jet "Terror" Prickett. 




Above (left): Zoe Cassavetes, Alexis Jacks. Above (right): C-Vonne Smith. Far right: Dana DeLalla. 
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Healthy. Rich. Natural. 

Dark & Natural Conditioning Hair Color Enhancer For Men. 



Questions about Dark & Natural Hair Color Enhancer? Call 1-800-442-4643 



WHO'S THAT GIRL (IN BIZ MARKIE'S DRESSING ROOM)? 



■ prefer laying in my bed, watching karate movies and cartoons, and playing 
I video games," says the diabolical Biz Markie. But these days he's got less time 
for the finer things in life. Best known among the masses as hip hop's most 
respected ghetto comedian, Biz has survived almost 10 years within the tricky 
music business cipher. Subterranean party freaks remember him for jams like 
"Vapors" and that sure-shot crib shaker, "Nobody Beats the Biz." But this decade 
sees our beloved, back-of-the-lunchroom, mother-joke-makin' man blasting 
the shit out of the silver screen. 

The Biz's thespianlike talent first rocked us through the music video medi- 
um. Never one to take himself too seriously, he was ready to play any part and 
wear any getup to get a laugh. Doug E. Fresh's anthemic "I-Ight (Alright)" video 
will always be remembered for that one horrific glimpse of Biz Mark in drag. 
Who else within the hip hop realm can get over with such fearless gender play? 



Imagine if Big Daddy Kane tried some shit like that. 

An unfortunate incident on the set of Robert Townsend's movie Meteor Man 
set off another expansion of Biz's career base. "A door fell on this girl's leg," he 
recalls. "I was making her laugh to get the pain off the leg until the ambulance 
came." While Biz took her mind offher broken bone, he was also tickling the fun- 
ny bones of a few influential people. Townsend offered him a regular part in his 
new TV series on the spot. 

After Townsend Television folded, Biz jumped to In Living Color, and by then 
the movie offers were rolling in. He's got a fairly secure spot as Igor in the upcom- 
ing Eddie Murphy feature Vampires in Brooklyn, a possible lead role in the film 
adaptation of Fal Albert, and there's even talk of an Arsenio-esque talk show 
(with more flavor, of course). The last idea sounds best, 'cause no character he 
plays can ever beat the Biz. Sac ha Jenkins 
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EVERYBODY'S KUNG FU FIGHTING 



A rough and rugged martial arts movie guide 

Qorget the schlocky chopsocky of the '70s. A new generation of 
I Hong Kong filmmakers and stars are now churning out the best 
action movies ever made. There will never be another Bruce Lee, but 
here are a few other names worth knowing. 

John Woo went Hollywood as the director of Van Damme's hit 
Hard Target, but the studio cut back on his high body count. Woo may 
yet prevail over Tinseltown, but until then, check out his over-the-top 
Chinese-language masterpieces of stylized, calligraphic gunfire. Start 
with the religious revenge epic Bulletin the Head, in which three friends 
escape the h.k. slums to make their fortune in the middle of the 
Vietnam War. Also check these titles, starring Chow Yun-Fat, the 



Hong Kong heroics: Karate hell in A Chinese Ghost Story 
(left); action star Chow Yun-Fat (below left). 



Chinese Cary Grant and Clint Eastwood rolled into one: The Killer, 
optioned for a remake by Denzel Washington; A Better Tomorrow, a 
gangster movie that would make Scarface wet himself; and Hard- 
Boiled, in which the final 45-minute battle destroys a city hospital one 
ward at a time. 

Tsui Hark single-handedly moved the kung f u flick out of the dusty 
70s with Once Upon a Time in China, the story of a 19th-century mar- 
tial arts master. What good is kung fu against bullets? See for yourself. 
Hark revisits Eastern mythology with A Chinese Ghost Story, in which 
our medieval hero literally karates his way through hell to win his lover. 
To pull this one off, Hark reportedly enticed George Lucas's Industrial 
Light & Magic special effects technicians with a free vacation in h .k. 

Jackie Chan is Asia's biggest star and arguably the most physi- 
cally agile film actor of all time, mixing equal parts Buster Keaton, 
Baryshnikov, and Bruce Lee. In Police Story lit: Super Cop, his part- 
ner lands a motorcycle jump atop a speeding train; in the kung fu mas- 
terpiece Drunken Master ll, Jackie scrambles on his back through a 
pit of burning coals; in The Armour of God, he catapults over a wall 
and falls 30 feet (the actor cracked his skull doing the stunt). Don't 
miss the closing credits, which usually feature bloody outtakes. 

Where to find them: Almost always subtitled, these movies can 
be found in Chinatown movie theaters and video stores. Also check 
art house festivals, incense-peddling street vendors, and these mail- 
order companies: Jars Video Collectibles (718-456-0663); Video Search 
of Miami (305-279-9773); and NYUE Enterprises (61 -A Walker Street, 
2nd Floor, New York, N Y. 10013). 

For more info: There's a healthy batch of fanzines, often pro- 
duced by white boys with a strong interest in the deadly leading ladies: 
Martial Arts Movie Associate ($10 for four issues; c/o William Connolly, 
6635 De Longpre, #A, Hollywood, Calif. 90028); Asian Trash Cinema 
($20 for four issues; c/o Craig Ledbetter, P.O. Box 5367, Kingwood, 
Texas 77325); and Asian Eye ($7 per issue; 253 College Street, #1 08, 
Toronto, Ont. M5T 1 R5, Canada). 

Also check the Usenet newsgroup alt.asian-movies, or the Hong 
Kong Movies Homepage on the World Wide Web at http://www. 
mdstud.chalmers.se/hkmovie/. Nathaniel Wice 



FILM: DIRECTOR QURINDER CHADHA 



DOUBLE VISION 



A funny look at the taboos and joys of Anglo- Asian life 



G winder Chadha expresses herself in the supremely confident tones of the BBC news reporter she 
was a few years ago, before the British Film Institute thrust a camera into her hands and a budget 
into her pocket. A few short films later, she's become the first Asian woman to direct a full-length fea- 
ture in Great Britain with her acclaimed comedy, Bhaji on the Beach. "What I wanted to do was look 
at the most taboo areas in my community at that time," she says. "An Indian girl I knew had just mar- 
ried a black guy, and all hell had broken loose. I was the only Indian person there— relative, friend, 
whatever. I was really upset about the lack of celebration." 

In BAa/i-currcntly making its way around the country-Chadha follows a busload of Indian 
women to the campy English seaside resort of Blackpool. They go, as their tour leader puts it, for a 
"female fun time." For one of the women this means escaping an abusive husband and the cultural 
pressure to stay with him; another gets away from the stress of her clandestine relationship with a 
West Indian boyfriend. Whither men? "They can come along for the ride, but it's not their show," 
Chadha says unapologetically. 

Chadha doesn't just tackle the clash of cultures; her film's made up of contradictions. While Bhaji 
is shot with an English documentary look, she peppers it with parodies of the cheesy fantasy sequences 
in Bombay musicals. She also interjects bhangra-the Asian dancehall music Apache Indian batted 
out of its British musical ghetto-first using a Punjabi song in traditional style when the multiple gen- 
erations on the bus (briefly) travel in harmony, later playing a bhangra dub of it when the younger 
women shape their own identities. Here Chadha draws on her own coming-of-age in the London 
bhangra scene. "Along with the music came a reawakening of who we were," she says. "It was a real 
expression of our cultural dualism." 

Chadha made her first documentary on the music. But nothing prepared her for making such a 
complex feature. "I invested so much in it emotionally because it was so much my own territory," 
she says. "If I knew at the beginning how hard it was going to be, I never would have done it." It's a dirty 
job, but someone's got to be the first to speak up. Afyssa Kalz 




On the bus: Many generations of Indian women find more than fun in the sun. 
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FILM: ACTRESS JENIFER LEWIS 

I AM, I BE 

Laughing all the way to the screen 



Someone's chewing sum!" bellows Jenifer Lewis 
midway through her award-winning, three-years- 
running The Diva Is Dismissed. Some of the audience 
at Los Angeles' Hudson Backstage Theatre freeze 
in empathetic terror; others laugh. Lewis waits for 
the culprit to give up the wad, thanks him gracious- 
ly, and her one-woman autobiographical play — the 




scripted part, anyway— goes on. It's another vivid 
lesson in the prerogatives of divadom. But Lewis Is 
more of an entertainer's entertainer than she is a 
diva's diva. Early in her career, a Grammy or Tony or 
Oscar would have meant everything; today this lav- 
ishly gifted actress/singer/writer says, "It wouldn't 
have mattered, because I didnt know who I was. I've 
worked and suffered for the title 'I Am.' " 

Too bad Hollywood still doesn't know who she is. 
Her costarring role as Whoopi Goldberg's sister (who's 
also a mother) in Cortina, Corrina and her part as the 
mother of a revolutionary in Mario Van Peebles's up- 
coming Panther follow a string of roles as a ghetto 
mom: Angela Bassett's in What's Love Got to Do With 
It, Tupac's in Poetic Justice. Lewis has made the most 
of these stock characters by infusing them with her 
own forceful personality. But the celebrities who reg- 
ularly pack the audience for her stage show know how 
much more this emerging star has to give. Sidney 
Poitier once gushed backstage, "My daughter told me 
that you were magnificent. It was an understate- 
ment — you are astonishing!" Attallah Shabazx, Mal- 
colm X s daughter, has seen Diva 25 times. After one 
show, Lena Home grabbed Lewis In a bone-crushing 
hug, whispering, "You were fucking magnificent!'' 
Even diva-of-divas Nina Sim on e had to bow. 

When Diva moves to New York City's Joseph Papp 
Public Theater in the fall, the other coast will be in 
on Movieland's best-kept secret: that Jenifer Lewis 
knows how to do it all. "I take the audience on my 
journey," she says, "and I'm on a mighty fucking jour- 
ney! But you gotta laugh. I make them laugh, then hit 
them with the truth. It goes right In while the cells 
are still dancing." Elena Oumano 




THE KIDS ARE ALRIGHT 

Telling the contemporary urban-cult stories ofbroken homes, deadly gunplay, and jaded chil- 
dren— "real" though they may be-has quickly led us down a cinematic path that merely 
updates the full-bodied '70s blaxploitation flicks we've come to love so much. This summer, 
black film, as they say, went home to find itself. More Claudine than The Mack, Crookfyn and The 
Inkwell are actually set in the '70s, back when-reportedly-the family was still a unit, the com- 
munity still looked out, and kids could still be kids. With these two films-and particularly with 
the kids at their centers-it seems as if the past and the childhood we left there has set folks free. 

As Troy Carmichael in Crookfyn, newcomer Zelda Harris manages to slice right through Spike 
Lee's tendency to cover up plot and thematic flaws with directorial dazzle. Calm and lucid, at 
the heart of a fabulously art-directed storm, Harris's Troy must contend with four bratty broth- 
ers, loving but problem-plagued parents, front-stoop crushes, and ultimately, an emotional 
growth spurt bom of tragedy. The characters around her may seem slightly drawn (half notes 
rather than one-notes), but perhaps that's because Harris gets her little-black-girlisms so right- 
connecting them to something outside of herself-that she seems to have stepped out of the 70s 
and into the '90s. 

The Inkwell, I think-I hope-wants to be a cartoon. Remembering that original screenwriter 
Trey Ellis took his name off the film after director Matty Rich began to tinker with it-report- 
edly making it "blacker"-I had to laugh in the end. Sure, Rich made it louder, sillier, and easier 
than Ellis probably envisioned. Set in the black Oak Bluffs community of tony Martha's 
Vineyard, The Inkwell rallies around its own cynical slickness. It tells itself it's presenting some- 
thing "true," but it constantly lies. The good blacks/bad blacks politics naively fall from the lips 
of otherwise intelligent actors like Joe Morton and Glynn Turman. The randy seaside sex shenani- 
gans seem forced and by rote. The '70s milieu only really crops up in the ill-fitting Afro wigs. 

But so what? The lead character, Drew, a shy, Shakespeare-quoting, doll-carrying virgin, is 
one of the great black-boy creations of the new black wave, right up there with-ata.'-two Spike 
Lee characters: the selfish, immature Mookie of Do the Right Thing, and Wesley Snipes's shal- 




es roofciyrr's Zelda Harris (left) gets sassy. Laranz Tate (center) grounds The Inkwell. 



low, ambitious Shadow Henderson in Mo' Better Blues. Like Drew, these cats breathe life from 
the celluloid world they inhabit, making real the oftentimes romantically rendered worlds around 
them. Scared his parents might break up, peer-pressured into sex, maybe (just maybe-the movie 
never really says) an evolving arsonist looking for attention, Drew is a bundle of nerves, resigned 
to his "difference." 

Like Zelda Harris, Larenz Tate (Menace II Society's crazed O-Dog) brings to Drew a robust- 
ness rarely seen in the new black wave. Perhaps these actors know that in playing the past, they're 
also playing their own futures. In these two films, the burden of representation belongs to the art 
directors and set designers, who had to find those old cars and funky hot pants. The two actors 
don't seem conscious of their era— the films' faux '70s or the new jack '90s. They just seem real. 
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Black Noise 



CHECK THE RHYME 

Academia takes on hip hop culture 



Microphone Fiends: Youth Music and Youth Culture 
Andrew Ross and Tricia Rose, editors 
{Rout ledge) 

Black Holme: Rap Music and Black Culture In 
Contemporary America 
Tricia Rose 

(Wesley an/University Press of New England) 

Can academia and pop music get along? After se- 
veral decades of tentative flirting, these unlikely, 
often uneasy bedfellows still a rent sure how to fit 
together: as music o logy, cultural studies, sociology* 
literature? For all the disrespect It faces from the aca- 
demic powers that be, pop music seems almost too 
rich, too daunting a field 
of study for such a young 
discipline. 

Microphone Fiends, 
an Illuminating, surpris- 
ing anthology drawn 
largely from a confer- 
ence organized by 
Andrew Ross in late 1992 
at Princeton University, 
Illustrates the range and 
some of the inconsisten- 
cy of pop music study. 
Though even the weaker moments 
(like a history of the riot grrrl move- 
ment) are entertaining enough, 
they sometimes amount to little 
more than footnote-heavy, flavor- 
less Journalism. The highlights, 
however — including Juan Florae's 
call for a reassessment of the role of Puerto Ricans In the histo- 
ry of hip hop, and Robert Walser's detailed comparisons of heavy 
metal and classical structures — present forward-looking, innov- 
ative approaches to uncharted academic territory. 

Tricia Rose, an assistant professor of history and Africana 
studies at New York: University, appears in various gulsas 
throughout Microphone Fiends. She contributes Q& As with vo- 
guer Willi Ninja and with Carmen Ash hurst -Watso n, president of 
Rush Communications. A selection titled "A Style Nobody Can 
Deal With" (which became the basis for a chapter of her book 
Black Noise) builds an impressive, original argument that the 
birth of hip hop culture resulted from economic conditions 
specific to New York in the 1970s; 
it's exactly the kind of down-and- 
dirty research linking life and art 
that most pop culture study lacks. 

In Black Noise, Rose proves 
more adept at addressing the con- 
text than the content of hip hop. The 
book is neither a history of the genre 
nor a unified rap theory* but an 
exploration of a handful of themes 
running through the music's devel- 
opment. Her analyses of music and 
rhymes are functional, though sel- 
dom revelatory. But too few Journal- 
ists (never mind professors) have 
examined such issues as the impact 
of Insurance costs at arenas on the 
progress of hip hop performance. 
Rose's greatest strength is some- 
thing that's still shockingly rare 
among academics: a firm grounding 
In reality. Alan Light 
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STAGE 



HITTITE EMPIRE 

An African-American performance 
troupe in search of a home 



H 




kindreds of dripping candles 
lencircle the stage, providing the 
only light in the packed Highways 
Performance Space in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Thick incense smoke swirls 
over the heads of the multiethnic 
audience. Intermittent coughing 
breaks the tense silence. An eerie 
backwoods swamp interlude begins 
to play as Keith A mar Mason, 
cofounder and artistic director of the 
Hittite Empire, rhythmically intones 
from backstage, "Is it difficult to 
breathe yet? I want it to be difficult 
for you to breathe." People begin 
fidgeting nervously. 

Three loincloth-clad black men 
enter the performance space, 
shamans in this Hittite Empire pro- 
duction of River. Mason appears 
from behind the backstage curtain 
with whip in hand. He is Antar the 
Raven, a postmodern Nubian Dr. 
Frankenstein. With a crack of his whip, he sends the shamans off to gather body 
parts. When they return with a creature hidden beneath a white sheet, Raven taunts 
the crowd: "Do you want to see the monster you helped to create?" He rips the 
sheet away. A pale brother in jeans and white T-shirt stands alone, trembling slight- 
ly. "Speak, nigger," Raven commands. The nigger carefully places his index finger 
on the side of his outstretched neck. "The bullet entered here," he says. "I am a 
moving target." The audience gasps; some stand and head for the exit. The perform- 
ers are working this crowd like a stingy rib with no barbecue sauce. These brothers 
are out like Coltrane, dizzy like Gillespie. 

The Hittite Empire are a black performance art company based in Santa 
Monica. Since 1985, the award-winning ensemble has produced more than 200 mul- 
timedia events (in the U.S. and Europe) addressing the black male experience. 
"Black male silence, I feel, is the No. 1 killer of black men in this country," says 

Keith Antar Mason. "Revealing our truths is my mission as 
a cultural worker. The truth hurts, and a lot of black folk 
ain't trying to hear it. Many in the black community find 
our work disquieting." Mason is used to rejection. Born 
and educated in St. Louis, he became an accomplished 
poet, but when he tried to pursue his performance art 
ideas, he was shunned by the St. Louis theater community. 
Though he's long since discredited those who told him 
he'd never amount to anything, his troupe still can't get a 
gig in St. Louis. "It blows my mind," he says, "that I cannot 
present a work in my hometown." 

Despite and because of their challenging material, the 
Hittite Empire are emerging as one of the most provocative 
performance art groups in America. As Mason and his 
troupe keep up with a busy schedule of appearances 
throughout the country this summer, they also hope to 
take time out for a trip to Sudan-one hometown that 
seems willing to accept them. Michael Datcher 
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The collapse of the Berlin Wall and the end of the cold war have changed the rules 
of the global game for good. Say good-bye to "us and them." Listen up: Human 
rights are the new yardstick for membership in the family of nations. 

To help usher in that new standard, a small production company called 
Globalvision created the public television newsmagazine Rights Cr Wrongs. After tee- 
tering on the verge of financial collapse, the show returned to the air this spring 
and will run at least through October. 

Producers Danny Schechter and Rory O'Connor learned years ago how to sur- 
vive resistance from PBS execs. They first collaborated on South Africa Now, a week- 
ly show that covered the struggle against apartheid from 1988 to 1991 . That show 



TUBE 

FIGHT FOR YOUR RIGHTS 

PBS's Rights & Wrongs struggles to bring the news of the world 

fought its own battles before winning the grudging respect of mainstream media. 

Thanks to both Rights & Wrongs' shoestring budget and the vision of its creators, 
the show is pioneering a new approach to TV journalism known as inside-out report- 
ing. Rather than deploying film crews around the world, Rights £r Wrongs relies on 
footage from native observers armed with home video cameras. 

The homespun footage isn't always in perfect focus, but it's always illuminat- 
ing. Take, for example, an account of the rising tide of racial hatred in Hungary, a 
country O'Connor refers to as "Bosnia in waiting." The piece opens with throngs 
of people doing the Nazi salute at a rally in a Budapest soccer stadium. Rights 
Wrongs aired this image long before the extreme right seized power in Hungary. 

The whole show isn't so heavy. Each episode includes cultural segments and 
music videos you aren't likely to see on MTV: Sweet Honey in the Rock singing 
"Women Should Be a Priority," or the Haitian voodoo rockers Boukman Expery- 
ance chanting hypnotically about government oppression. 

Rights &• Wrongs host Charlayne Hunter-Gault says music helps the show draw 
a younger following: "Young people are often politicized through culture." A vet- 
eran reporter for The MaeNeil/Lehrer NewsHouranA a civil rights pioneer, she did not 
mind the added responsibility. "New occasions teach new duties," she says. 

With all this to offer, it's hard to believe that PBS— the self-proclaimed antidote 
to network TV-isn't giving the show any financial support. Rights & Wrongs recent- 
ly secured the $750,000 needed for another season from the MacArthur Foundation 
and billionaire philanthropist George Soros. In case you're wondering, that's what 
an average network newsmagazine spends on a single broadcast. Jonathan Mahler 




CRAIG MACK 

Text and photos by Lisa Leone 



SHOOT Craig Mack is the first artist to come out on Puff Daddy's label, Bad Boy Entertainment. The video we're shoot- 

ing is "FFava in Ya Ear," and the location is definitely some different flavor: the New York Hall of Science in 
Queens. "I always wanted to make a video with science fiction as the theme," says director Craig Henry. The crew 
has struggled all morning to dig a grave in a rocky field nearby. The camera is down in the grave with a piece of 
Plex iglas over the lens. Craig's supposed to throw dirt at the screen while he raps about "leaving suckers buried 
in the ground," but he's not feeling it. "I didn't come here to shovel dirt," he says. Puffy gives a pep talk: "You're 
throwing dirt on other mc s; you're leaving them in their graves." One more take and Craig's shoveling on the beats. It's time to go inside. The great hall, 
designed to simulate outer space, is eight stories high, with wavy cement-brick walls embedded with cobalt blue glass. It looks even freakier lit with 
multicolored concert lights. When Craig steps into the beam, it's as if he's being teleported. The last step is to wet down the floor and turn on the tor- 
nado machine. "For the next video," says Henry, "we should have you jumping from planet to planet." Mack's eyes light up. 
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THAT'S EDUTAINMENT 

K RS- One and Kyle Baker talk hip hop comics 

After years of anticipation, Break the Chain, the 
world's first psycho-sonic comic, is ready to 
hit bookstores. This 32-page, socially conscious 
Marvel comic book comes with a cassette fea- 
turing three new jams by KRS-One. Readers turn 
the page when the tape says "Word!" We asked 
KRS and VIBE contributor Kyle Baker, the cre- 
ative team behind Break the Chain, to speak 
about this newest form of edutainment. 



Kyle Baker: How 

have you been? 
KRS-One: Man, I've 
been arguing with the 
world! I'm doing a 
show here in New 
York, this outside 
jam. And I've got the 
New York City police 
on one line and the 
Nation of Islam on 
another. At the same 
time I got Tokyo call- 
ing me 'cause we just 
accepted six dates out 
there, so it's, like, hec- 
tic, man. Shit is crazy. 
I need a real job! 
VIBE: Like comic 
books or something? 
KRS: [Laughing] Maybe not. 
VIBE: The idea for the comic, Break the Chain, 
was your idea, Kris? 

KRS: Well, no. Originally it was [producer] 
Marshall Chess's idea. He came to me wanting 
to do a tape and a comic book that were educa- 
tionally oriented. He needed somebody who 
was hip and cool-I'm quoting him-to help 
with the story. Then we needed somebody who 
was hip and cool to do the illustrations. That's 
where Kyle came up. He took the comic book 
and sort of switched it around to the master- 
piece that it is today. [Laughter] 
Kyle: I put the Hollywood crap on it. 
VIBE: What made you want to do this? Did you 
grow up reading comics? 
KRS: Oh yeah! I had a massive collection. My 
favorite comics were the old Pop Art 12-cent 
ones. 

Kyle: Oh man! That's obscure. 
KRS: Hulk from No. 1 to No. 6. The Fantastic 
Four. When the Thing used to look like a piece 
of mud. Not the new Thing, the oWThing. Also, 
like, Iron Man-remember Iron Man's original 
uniform? The yellow one? I was gettin' off on 




all of that. 

Kyle: Everybody's taking bets about how long 
before we put Spider-Man or somebody in the 
book. That always happens around issue No. 3 : 
Everyone runs out of ideas and Spider-Man 
walks in. 

VIBE: But there's something really new about 
this whole form. 

Kyle: Yeah, and there's no rules. Since nobody 
knows what it is, nobody can tell us we're fuck- 
ing it up. If you want to have, say, Spider-Man 
smoking crack, everyone goes, "Nyah! That's 
not what happens in a Spider-Man book!" Our 
hero, Joe Krash, could burst into flame in the 
second issue, and what can people say? Hey, this 
is the second issue. Flame on! 
VIBE: So you're not limiting yourself to kids? 
KRS: Originally, that was the concept: a chil- 
dren's book. But I can't front; as we were doing 
it, it started appealing to me. I think we have 
transcended a children's audience. In this day 
and age there's no such thing as a children's psy- 
chology vs. an adult psychology. Kids these days 
are so advanced. 

VIBE: And you're making a video too? 
KRS : This is the first animated rap video, other 
than Paula Abdul, who had 
MC Scat Cat doing a rap- 
that was kinda corny. 
VIBE: So what's the chain in 
the title? 

KRS: People say the chain 
was taken off of our feet 
and hands and put onto 
our minds. Break that chain 
of the slave mentality. Free 
yourself. Heal yourself. 
Love yourself. The second 
answer is that it represents 
the old way of doing and 
looking at things. Colum- 
bus discovered America— 
that's a chain. You can only 
leam in school; rap can't 
teach-these are chains peo- 
ple get caught up in. 
VIBE: How important were 
comic books to your own 
education? 

KRS: Looking back on it, I 
think my character of KRS- 
One is sort of like my child- 
hood belief of being a 
superhero. I get into this 
alter ego of this super rap 
artist that's, like, invincible. 
"None can defeat KRS- 
One! When he opens his 
mouth, he moves millions 
of people." That's a psy- 
chology that I can say came 




from the reading of comic 
books. 

VIBE: Is there anything your 
character Big Joe Krash can do 
that KRS-One can't do? 
KRS: Actually, there is one 
thing: Joe Krash can be played 
on MTV and KRS-One can't. 
Word. Print that in the article. 
VIBE: Why would that be? 
KRS : Because KRS-One is a little too real. That's 
why. 

VIBE: What about that crazy notion of parlay- 
ing this comic into some kind of Saturday morn- 
ing cartoon? 

KRS : I could envision doing a cartoon with real 
issues. Maybe we can reenact Joe Krash think- 
ing back to the Rodney King verdict. What was 
Joe Krash doing? We'd see him in a supermar- 
ket with some bread and cheese or running out 
the store with a TV! Then we should sit down 
and debate: "Was that cool? Or was that not 
cool? He stole from his community." Kids 
would still be getting a message. But they're not 
being dictated this white-bread kind of message. 
They're getting it for real! 
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Muse Sick N Hour Mess Age • 

DefJam/PolyGram 

By Tom Sinclair 

The time that's elapsed between Public Enemy's last album 
(Greafesf Misses, from 1992) and the present seems like a millen- 
nium. It hasn't actually been all that long since PE personified hip 
hop's cutting edge, but on rap's accelerated timetable, things 
change fast. In the absence of new product, Public Enemy 
somehow became yesterday's news, righteous elder statesmen 
whose strident militancy seemed about as relevant to today's 
gats-and-blunts brigade as Run-D.M.C.'s bom-again 
Christianity. 

Public Enemy have finally broken their silence — and to any- 
one listening, that silence has been deafening — with Muse Sick 
N Hour Mess Age, the group's sixth album in seven years, a tour 
de force of densely constructed music and verbiage. Snippets 
of Stax-Volt grooves, reggae, soul, and metal bob and weave 
over gut-punching bass lines and wicked drumming while front 
man Chuck D lets fly with nonstop, stentorian-voiced pro- 
nouncements, warnings, and accusations. Yes, back once 
again is that incredible Bomb Squad production style, and it 
sounds just like old times: the Revolution on wax. 

White-engineered black genocide is a subject that rears its 
head in nearly every song. The album begins with a vision of a 
not-too-distant future where "President Duke of the United World 
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Now you can listen to any of the music selections listed 
below. Just enter the four digit code of the song you'd 
like to hear. AT&T is proud to sponsor the Vibe Line. 



Reg. E. Gaines 

Please Don't Take My Air Jordans 
Mercury 

Various Artists 

This Is Acid Jazz Vol.4 

Instinct Records/This Is Acid Jazz 

Norman Brown 

That's The Way Love Goes 

MoJAZZ/Motown Records 

Blackstreet 
Blackstreet 
Interscope Records 

Aaliyah 

Age Ain't Nothing But A Number 
Blackground/Jive 

Afro-Plane 
Afro-Plane 

Kaper/The RCA Records Label 

MC Breed 
Funkafied 
Wrap Records 



Beastie Boys 
III Communication 
Grand Royal/Capitol Records 

Shello 

The Homegirl 
Giant Records 

Steve Flex 
Hardcore 
Mac D Records 

Black Uhuru 
Strongg 

Mesa/Blue Moon Recon 

Inner Circle 

Reggae Dancer 

Big Beat/Atlantic Records/ 

The Atlantic Records Group 

Various Artists 
Reggae Gold '94 
V.P. Records 

Hindu 

Try Remember Yard 
Mac D Records 



When prompted enter a four digit music code. You will be charged for 
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Active until August 9th. A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 
Music controls ( use your phone keypad). 
Press 3 = Fast Forward 
Press 4 = Get Louder 
Press 5 =Get Softer 

Press*= Exit music and bypass most prompts. 



States of Europe- America" has launched a campaign to rid the country of blacks once and 
for all, using "niggatrons" (presumably, Uncle Toms who've been programmed to work 
for their own advancement at the expense of the race) to accomplish the task. As a con- 
ceptual premise it's no less wacky than Pete Townshend's latest rock opera, but Chuck 
is too restless to pursue his quasi-science-fiction theme throughout the entire album — 
probably a good thing. 

Our man has other fish to fry. If he had "so much trouble" on his mind on 1990's 
"Welcome to the Terrordome," that trouble has doubled, and it's not just Big Whitey that 
has him seeing red (and black and green). Check out the first two words in the album's atro- 
cious titular pun for a clue as to what Chuck thinks about the current state of the hip hop 
nation. The between-the-lines message of Muse Sick is that rap's widespread fascina- 
tion with amorality, violence, and hedonism is but a symptom of a much more insidious 
disease: black self-hate. The only cure. Chuck contends, is to get your own house in 
order. 

He's clearly as displeased by rappers who live chemically enhanced lives as he is by 
the black drug dealers blighting the nation's ghettos. Too much of a hip hop loyalist to 
name names, he nonetheless leaves little doubt as to the identities of the guilty parties. 
Just who do you suppose inspired the following (from "Bedlam 13:13"): "Good e nuff to 
know no Indo / Threw it out the window / Along with the Super Nintendo"? 

Gangstas are also on his hit list. "So Watcha Gone Do Now?" begins with the urgent- 
ly whispered chant "Rap, guns, drugs, and money," followed by Chuck's booming, dis- 
gusted voice: "Talkin' that drive-by shit / Everybody talkin' that gangsta shit. . .See you run- 
nin' like roaches / Black gangstas need track coaches / The white law set you up raw / 
When you have his trust in killin' us." 

Of course, it wouldn't be a PE album without the redoubtable Flavor Flav, whose recent 
troubles with the law and alleged substance abuse cast an ironic shadow over Chuck's 
antidrug lyrics. Flav steps into the spotlight on a number of tracks, notably the funky foot- 
ball cheer "What Kind of Power We Got?" and "I Ain't Mad at All" (which poses the musi- 
cal question "Who put the cuffs on Flavor Flav?"). His mercurial lunacy is still a joy — try 
keeping a straight face when he paraphrases "Theme From Shaft" ("My man (DJ 
Terminator] X is a bad mother — ") on "Give It Up." 

"White Heaven/Black Hell" (a recasting of "A White Man's Heaven Is a Black Man's 
Hell," originally recorded by an obscure calypso singer named Louis Farrakhan) pro- 
vides additional, if unintentional, comic relief. But the primary tone on Muse Sick is as 
grim as the interior of a jail cell. For Chuck, America remains as racially divided and bru- 
tal as the prison system itself. For a guy who took part in a much publicized collabora- 
tion and tour with the heavy metal band Anthrax not too long ago, Brother Chuck takes 
a disconcertingly dim view of interracial cooperation. "Can't we get along?" he asks on 
"Live and Undrugged," before answering his own question: "I doubt it." 

Near the end of that same song, he spews a long, seemingly extemporaneous rant 
over punky free-jazz squawking and bleating: "I'm not crazy/ I'm the revelation /The last 
days in time/The overtime rhymer. . . " It's as over-the-top a performance as Public Enemy 
have ever committed to tape. No matter what you think of their politics, PE have brought 
the noise back to hip hop. and it'll blow you away. Step the fuck back. 



SHANICE 

21.. .Ways to Grow • Motown 

Here's how R&B newcomers Toni Braxton and 
Mary J. Blige lassoed crossover superstardom 
so speedily: Besides having a heaping dose of 
talent-and stellar producers and songwriters- 
they both managed to strike an original pose 
and claim their niche in a genre crowded with 
interchangeable divas. 

Twenty-one-year-old Shanice also wants to 
be more than just another whoever, or the next 
so-and-so. But even though she already has 
some gold of her own ( 1992's Inner Child), her 
ascent hasn't exactly been supernova-like. Her 
ambitious third album, 21... Ways to Grow, 
which she helped write and produce, admirably aims to boost her rising star without 
the assistance of an "I Love Your Smile" sequel. The chops that launched that feel- 
good hit seem to have stretched an octave or two, while becoming more versatile and 
finely nuanced. Shanice clearly has come a long way from her Star Search beginnings. 

Problem is, she's trying to hook too many demographics. For her star to really 
explode, Shanice will need to gain cohesiveness and find a unique voice. The one fea- 
tured on 21... could belong to any number of singing beauties. Is that Janet Jackson 
waxing philosophical (a la Rhythm Nation 1814) on the spoken introduction, "Ways 
to Grow"? Or Trade Spencer cutting up to the giddy hip hop bop of "Ace Boon 
Coon"? Of course, they could all be Shanice, but who's that girl ? The inexperienced 
lover on "Don't Break My Heart"? The seasoned vamp of "Turn Down the Lights"? 

Sure, Shanice wears all these hats well, especially that funky, funky chapeau on "I 
Like." But she'll have to streamline her scope to compete with the big girls. 

Jeremy Hettigar 
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Fusing It&B With Jazz An Unrealized Dream Or 
Like Never Before Fantasy Comes True 



AFTER THE STORM" 

The Album From 

RMAN BROWN 

Jazz Guitarist 

1 



Fantasy 

CHIMERA VOL 1 

The Album From 

J. SPENCER 

Jazz Saxophonist 



the essential jazz collection 



On his debut, The Secrets Of (Verve), pianist RODNEY KENORICK boldly 
announces that there's a new jack on the bench. Drawing upon the 
fractured and percussive lyricism of Thelonious Monk and the 
Saharan sense of vista one hears in Randy Weston, br'er Kendrick 
goes off into areas where few of his peers dare venture. His use of 
tone clusters, broken harmonics, and dissonance gives his play- 
ing a rawness, a realness, and a kind of lunacy that's refreshing. 

Joining the party are trumpeter Roy Hargrove and former M-Base 
cornetist Graham Haynes, former Miles Davis altoist Kenny Gar- 





rett, and greasy funk veteran tenor monsta Houston Person — a 
lineup that by itself speaks to how oblivious, obliterating, and 
utterly disrespectful Kendrick plans to be toward the walls that 
divide the various schools of jazz thought these days. For those 
who wonder what Kendrick can do with a bop classic, check his 
version of Miles's "Dig." Folk who question his handling of more 
romantic fare need only scan Kendrick's rendition of Abbey Lin- 
coln's "Down Here Below." 

A tribute album of standards made famous by Billie Holiday is 
probably not what people were expecting next from ETTA JAMES, 
one of our pioneer rhythm and blues women. But as sista drops in 
the enlightening and intimate liner notes for Mystery Lady (Private 
Music), Lady Day was one of her first idols and a woman whose 
power lames was made to hold in awe through her relationship 
with her own regal and distant mother. 

James's version of "Don't Explain" is full of womanly-wise 
respect and longing. Taking on the more daunting "You've Changed" 
in the wake of the haunting and broken-down interpretation heard 
on Holiday's last studio album, James initially just kind of stares 
at the edifice, but she eventually commands her own space by 
slipping into an attitudinal posture that's comfortable and f in- 
ger-waggingly funky. The arrangements by Cedar Walton nice- 
ly split the difference between Holiday's uptown vibe and James's 
own barbecue-joint roots. An elegant and earthy performance all 
the way round. 

Way to the left comes Olu Iwa (Soul Note), the latest by my man 
CECIL TAYLOR, one of the black avant-garde's most revered and 
still revolutionary standard-bearers. Joined on this 1986 date by 
saxophonists Peter Brotzman and Frank Wright, trombonist Earl 
Mclntyre, and marimbist Thurman Barker, Taylor turns in a mon- 
soon-tossing performance that invokes smashing glass, shatter- 
ing crystal, and plastic melting down, all in the same wave of pres- 
tidigitation on those Bosendorfer (CT's preferred brand of piano, 
y'dig?) black and white keys. If you want to hear jazz the way they 
probably swing to it on the rings of Satum, you need to check in with 
brother Taylor. Loop this, muhfuhs!!! 



MC 900 FT. JESUS 

One Step Ahead of the Spider • American Recordings 

To the eccentric hip hop fan, MC 900 Ft. Jesus is a messianic rapper-poet who 
shatters musical barriers and time-honored cliches; to disbelievers, he's just 
another sucka MC. The one-man band returns with his third album-his first 
for Rick Rubin's American Recordings— a delightful blend of psychedelia, 
jazz rock fusion, and his own Beat-like disembodied poetry recited over 
groove-saturated hip hop beats. 

His unusual name-inspired by one of televangelist Oral Roberts's visions- 
matches the unusual juxtapositions of the music. Known to the initiated as 
Mark Griffin, the conservatory-trained musician wrote, produced, and played 
guitar, keyboards, and trumpet on One Step Ahead of the Spider. But he isn't 
alone on his magical musical crusade. Griffin recruited Living Colour gui- 
tarist Vernon Reid and others to help with the cause. Reid appears on a cov- 
er of Curtis Mayfield's "Stare and Stare," revamping the song with chord 
voicings that recall Hendrix's "Little Wing" and coaxing alley-cat cries from 
his wah-wah pedal. Griffin even manages to sing a few of Mayfield's intro- 
spective, world-weary words. 

It's clear from the beginning of One Step Ahead of the Spider that Griffin 
doesn't hold much interest in the conventional. The opening track, "New 
Moon," is a nine-minute-plus opus that starts with rainstorm sound effects 
and evolves into a Bitches Brew-sty\e jam. As the album progresses, the songs 
grow more and more experimental in form and content. The New Agey 
"Gracias Pepe," a rap in Spanish inspired by a figurine Griffin owns, is recit- 
ed over dreamy synth and samba beats, while "New Year's Eve" is a sarcastic 
short story based on the work of novelist John Kennedy Toole. 

On other occasions, Griffin completely abandons hip hop and crosses 
over to straight-up jazz rock. The instrumental "Bill's Dream" combines mut- 
ed trumpet-reminiscent of a Miles Davis blues-with tabla and tamboura, 
instruments used in Indian classical music. 

By the time One Step Ahead of the Spider is done, most of the lyrics have 
worn pretty thin, but they're hardly a prerequisite for enjoying the album. 
If Griffin's surreal poetry isn't inspiring, it's at least entertaining. Which is 
more than a listener can count on these days. foseph V. Tirella 
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Supervising Producer: Dr. Dre 
Executive Producer: Suge Knight 
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"This is a '70s thing," goes the CROOKLYN DODGERS' "Crooklyn" (40 Acres and a Mule/MCA), 
"from the days when kids didn't act so crazy." But with music and script this current, 
it's not pure nostalgia. As Special Ed, Buck Shot, and Masta Ace spin raps grounded 
in '50s sports and old sitcoms, the music, magnetically produced by A Tribe Called 
Quest, fashions its own laid-back and pumped-up control of time. . ..AHMAD, choking 
up over the long-lost year 1985, also remembers. His jazzy summertime thing is called 
"Back in the Day" (Giant), the South-Central counterpart to recent singles from Illegal 
and Dred Scott that use the same title. The phrase is proving handy for a field with 

such tightly compressed calendars.. . ."All About Eve" (Talkin' Loud/A&M), a gorgeous debut by the U.K.'s MARX- 
MAN, is all about respecting women. The music — dancehallish raps banked hard against swirls of atmos- 
pheric chords and snarey percussion — is another '70s thing . . . .The '80s, in the form of clattery rhythms and finely differentiated production, ease 
through AFRO-PlANE's "Shine" (Kaper/RCA), a sort of high-toned feel-good record, while the '90s kick and scream throughout WHALE's "Hobo Humpin' 
Slobo Babe" (East West), possibly the world's first sighting of Europop thrash. Where Afro-Plane want you to taste the different ingredients of their 
well-done hip hop/funk/rock stew, Whale just storm in and throw a distorted fit. It's a rousing one, though. ...British producer Michael Pedem orig- 
inally scored SHARA NELSON's "Down That Road" (Chrysalis/ERG) with uncommon insight, letting the Aretha-esque former Massive Attack singer's 
voice breathe over taut beats. David Morales's remix, however, ignores that finesse in favor of a rhythm track too thudding to showcase anyone's 
special lungs. Unlike Premier's excellent mix of ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT'S "Ease My Mind" (Chrysalis), the Morales mix isn't onto repetition as reso- 
nant chant; it merely steamrolls dance beats. ARETHA herself, however, flourishes with "Willing to Forgive" (Arista), her wisest single in a decade. 
Writer/producers Babyface and Darryl Simmons nail her personal domestic ballad mode; "You're such a liar," she observes to the no-good cheater 
who inspires a song from her that, unlike too much of her Arista-era work, doesn't sound singer-proof ....Hip hoppers party, and get happening 
• ij^^B music out of it. SHADZ OF LINGO's "I Step 2 U Den" (Limp/ERG) presents a dynamic bunch of guys and ladies hanging around 

I talkin'; the music knows its Trouble Funk, but the vocal banter and Colin Wolfe's mix, which features a charismatic 
* " \lB I b ass P ar f'k now '90s party music. RAMPAGE, whose "Beware of the Rampsack" (Flipmode/Rowdy) is another jam keener 

\ \W I on high times than bloodshed, also offers instrumental hooks — seesawing keyboards, in this case — that surge up and 

^B^^H|L I nearly steal the show. ...Still, for the sound of everyday pleasure and leisure — and such Friday night joys, folded in 

I with backward glances, are a lot of what people crave right now — AALIYAH'S the one. Lithe, substantial, confident, peace- 
ful, she's got a leading candidate for the year's best single with "Back & Forth" (Be!/Jive), no question. She's got one of 
those who's-fhaf ? voices, but don't discount the sinuous track, "produced by R. Kelly specially for Aaliyah." This is a 
case of a man being way more inspired by someone else's voice than by his own. 





CHUCK BROWN AND THE SOUL SEARCHERS 

This Is a Journey . . .Into Time • Raw Venture 

BOBBY BYRD 

On the Move (I Can't Get Enough) • Soulciety 

Two of 1994 's best funk records are, most likely, not available at your record 
store. 

Lacking easy marketing labels, Chuck Brown, the godfather of go-go, and 
Bobby Byrd, James Brown's former right-hand man, long ago fell out of favor 
with American recording companies. But in some kind of reverse Marshall 
Plan, a couple of German labels have given them a second chance. 

On and off for the past 20 years, Chuck Brown and the Soul Searchers 
have entertained D.C. and parts of the East Coast with the feisty polymeter 
of go-go. Like swing, go-go provides an animated rhythmic foundation on 
which almost anything sounds good. And like swing, some people have it 
(Count Basie) and some people don't (Glenn Miller). Chuck has it to spare. 

Although P-Funk riffs pop 
up like precocious children 
throughout (the P-Funk Horns 
have backed Chuck for the past 
three years), This Is a Journey. . . 
Into Time is devoted to a jazz 
repertoire. Chuck moves be- 
tween jazz standards ("Harlem 
Nocturne"), Miles Davis ("Tu- 
tu"), and T-Bone Walker ("Stor- 
my Monday") like a hot knife 
through butta. The masterpiece, 
though, is clearly "Foggy Day." 
With a voice aged by ciga- 
rettes and experience, Chuck invigorates the simple, though amended, lyrics 
with a romance lacking since R&B went Jodeci. When he sneaks into the 
refrain ("And suddenly, I looked around and I saw you standing there / And 
in foggy New York town, the sun was shining everywhere"), you want to fall 
in love. Fast. With anyone. 

Bobby Byrd's lineage is as strong as his credentials, and he's rounded up 
most of his blood (including his stepdaughter, Carleen Anderson, from Young 
Disciples) for his first-ever full-length studio album. On the Move (I Can 't Get 
Enough) has the works: melodies, hooks, horn lines, dynamics, and astound- 
ing production. Ably assisted by 14 different horn players (including the 
Tower ofPower horn section), the band has a warmth, texture, and depth that 
simply cannot be found in current pop. 

But it is Byrd's plaintive vocals, especially on the soul waltz "Sunshine," 
and the unassailable sturdinessofthe rhythm section that make On the Move 
exceptional. Each cut swings. And as with This Is a Journey, this album seems 
better with each listening. 

Though these albums can usually be special-ordered by record stores, it 
speaks volumes about American music companies that This Is a Journey and 
On the Move are relegated to the import bin. But then, you used to have trou- 
ble finding BMWs here. 
( This Is a Journey. . . Into 
Time can be purchased 
through Liaison Re- 
cords, 9445K Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Laurel, 
Md. 20723,410-880-6111. 
On the Move (I Can V Get 
Enough) is at most Tower 
Records stores, or avail- 
able through Bayside 
Distribution, 2609 Del 
Monte Street, West Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95691, 916- 
373-2548.) 

Max Ernst 
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MC BREED 

Funkafied • Wrap/Ichiban 

"You ain't ever funked around until you funked with Breed," claims 
the butt-shaking chorus of "What You Want," the second cut on MC 
Breed's new album, Funkafied. Breed's not exactly coming clean with 
this boast, though, as Funkafied' 's well-worn, familiar grooves bear out. 
Each jam pumps with Chronic-sty\e funky-worm synth squeals, the ill- 
distorted vocals and squelchy fat bass/hand-clap bounce trademarked 
by Zapp, and addictive sung choruses that recall P-Funk's whacked- 
out harmonies. 

As the title suggests, Breed (like nearly everyone in hip hop) here 
mines the vault of vintage funk-right down to cheesy cover art that 
wouldn't be out of place on a Carl Carlton album, with Breed in full 
'70s trip-out mode, sporting a freaky dashiki and giant blue Afro a la 
Snoop. He even goes to the motherlode of the mothership, coaxing 
George Clinton into a typically bugged appearance on "This Is How 
We Do It." (George is probably returning a favor, as Breed guest-rhymed 
on Clinton's recent all-star hip hop collaboration, "Paint the White 
House Black"— which, in turn, shared its title with a line in Breed's first 
hit, "Ain't No Future in Yo' Frontin'.") 

Lyrically, Breed doesn't cover any new ground, rapping about the 
joys of homegrown herb ("Smokin' ") and serving up preachy social 
commentary ("Teach My Kids"), gun talk ("Shootin' From the Hip"), 
and his superior take on the flava-of-the-month hip hop topic— the 
booty call-on "Late Nite Creep (Booty Call)." Still, despite its obvi- 
ous sources, Funkafied undeniably swings, largely due to Breed's great- 
est asset: his distinctive, laid-back drawl that flows with easy authori- 
ty, its behind-the-beat cadence turning the simplest drum loop into 
a monster party jam. 

No matter what he rhymes about, Breed makes everything seem 
fun; even an awkward turn of phrase or a routine old-school boast 
sounds slamming. It's exactly this chilled-out panache that makes 
Funkafied a refreshing change from L.A.'s gangsta paranoia or New 
York's jazzbo exercises in lyrical mastery. Matt Diehl 
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"stir it up" 
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"the good, the bad, the ugly 
& the crazy" 

The roots conscious dancehat! compilation produced by 
Vidti Apache, featining Super Cat. Junior Cat. Junior 
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RtffiM'f soulful songstress who was featured on "Stir 
It Up" and the "Cool Runnings" soundtrack, is coming 
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"The energy is back in New York," says Russian emigre Alex Kaplan, 
commenting on the renewed vitality of the underground dance scene 
in the city that used to never sleep. After a fallow period that stretched 
from the closing of the Paradise Garage in 1987 into the '90s — a falling- 
off exacerbated by a combination of "violence, economics, and city 
politics," according to Kaplan — New York dance music has recaptured 
its spark. And EIGHTBALL RECORDS, the label that Kaplan operates along 
with his East Village record and merchandising store — a scene in itself, 
where DJs, remixers, and musicians congregate to hear the latest 
sounds — has played no small part in this comeback. 

Eightball is the standard-bearer for musical excellence on the New 
York dance scene. You can buy an Eightball 12-inch unheard, knowing 
full well that, at the very least, you're getting something out-of-the- 
ordinary. When the Giant Step Crew stated in the notes to The Com- 
pilation: Volume I that "the Eightball label is the quality control seal 
for underground dance music," they weren't exaggerating. 

Eightball specializes in everything and nothing: Its output ranges 
from haunting instrumentals to full-bodied songs, from acid jazz to 
straight-up R&B, from classic house to music too inspired and wayward 
to classify easily. In the short three-year existence of the label, Kaplan 
and his right-hand man, Kevin Williams, have put out more than 60 
records (including those on the e and Empire State sister labels), prac- 
tically all of them with something distinctive and unusual to offer. 

Kaplan got the idea for Eightball while working as an independent 
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music video producer in the '80s. "I wanted to give an outlet to all this 
talent I'd been collaborating with," he says today. "I wanted to reflect 
the diversity of New York dance music. That's why we don't stick to only 
one type of music. We're ever-changing and ever-growing." 

Eightball created an immediate stir on the dance floor with its ear- 
ly "groove jazz" releases. DJ and producer Smash Hunter challenged 
musical categories and the boundaries that divide them on the "Jazzy 
Grooves" EPs, as well as on records under the Jazz Not Jazz pseudonym. 
The sound he came up with had little to do with the '70s retro feel of so 
much acid jazz. Next came producer Fred Jorio, whose Lectroluv series 
updated the eerie ambient spaciousness of the initial wave of '80s 
Chicago house music. But the best-known act on Eightball is Wall of 
Sound, the brainchild of Mood II Swing producers Lem Springsteen 
and Jon Ciafone, who scored Eightball's biggest hit to date with "Cri- 
tical," a rousing house anthem that features the forceful baritone of 
Gerald Latham, a Luther Vandross for the '90s. 

Since Eightball's inception in 1991, its reputation has spread far and 
wide. T-shirts and jackets featuring the Eightball logo are cult items 
in Europe and Japan — so much so that bootlegging has now become 
a problem for the label, particularly since the proceeds from the mer- 
chandising (as well as the record shop) underwrite the costs of the 
indie's busy record release schedule. 

Eightball isn't a rich label. Wall of Sound's "Critical" sold some 50,000 
copies, but on average an Eightball release garners sales of 3.000 to 
5,000 — small potatoes by the standards of multimedia conglomerates 
with dreams of global domination. "Sometimes I feel the odds are 
against us," Kaplan concludes. "At other times not. It's like dancing 
the tango: two steps forward and one step back." 
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you have nothing to tear 
from this poet but truth. 

please don't take my 
air jordans 



the fearless debut album on mercury records, 
you've seen reg. on mtv's spoken word tour and special, 
now see him live on tour this summer. 

please don't take my air jordans 
available on mercury cassettes and compact discs 314 514 935-2/4 
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On Sale at 



Order Toll Free 24 Hours A Day, 7 Days A Week 1-800-551-7200 
$11.99 CD, $7.99 Cassette: Sale ends September 1, 1994 

To hear selections liom "Please Don! Take My Air Jordans." 
call the Vibeline (718) 622-8423 selection # 7719 




ELDEBARGE 

Heart, Mind & Soul • Warner Bros. 

Back in the early '80s, the DeBarge family was Motown's brightest 
hope for a post-Jacksons pop dynasty, with little bro Eldra-he of the 
light feet and silky-smooth countertenor— being singled out as 
Michael's successor. Alas, for all his gifts as an entertainer, El DeBarge 
never approached the King of Pop's genius as a songwriter. Now, less 
than a decade after his reasonably auspicious solo debut, DeBarge's 
lack of subsequent success as a crossover-friendly R&B artist proves 
how a dearth of strong material can turn yesterday's Next Big Thing 
into today's trivia quiz response. 

The singer's new album, Heart, Mind &"Soul, isn't likely to spawn 
a comeback of Meat Loaf-size proportions, but by enlisting a few 
contemporary R&B savants— most notably Babyface— as cowriters 
and coproducers, DeBarge has at least come up with a few songs that 
are worthy of his voice and our attention. Among these are the first 
track, "Where You Are," composed and produced by DeBarge and 
Babyface (with harmonica courtesy of Stevie Wonder), which segues 
from breezy verses into lovely, wistful choruses. "I'll Be There," 
another DeBarge-Babyface collaboration, is equally graceful and 
infectious, and its lyrics, which alternately seduce and promise fideli- 
ty, furnish a perfect vehicle for the singer's combination of creamy 
sensuousness and earnest romantic conviction. "Slide" offers less in 
the way of melodic hooks, but as produced byjermaine Dupri (Kris 
Kross, Xscape), it provides the album's most substantial slice of funk. 

There are ballads aplenty, of course, ranging in quality from Quiet 
Storm fodder like "Special Lady" to "You Got the Love I Want," an 
endearing showcase for DeBarge's sure, silvery falsetto— and, again, 
for his creative rapport with Babyface. In fact, while Heart, Mind 
&Soul might not find a star fully reborn, most of its better tracks 
point to the inception of a promising partnership. Elysa Gardner 
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Bill Laswell doesn't consider himself a sorcerer, but he readily admits that 
he brings a paramusical element to his productions — particularly his lat- 
est crusade, the Black Arc label, which documents new music from 
Parliament-Funkadelic veterans and other forgotten masters of funk. 

"You're just using the information you got from these people and putting 
it back," he says of his recording methods. "They had it. They lost it for 
whatever reason — it can disappear just from trying to do what they used 
to do naturally. So you work on getting everybody comfortable, which is 
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something they might never have been in a recording studio. It's psy- 
chology, but it's also knowing the language of the spirit." 

Laswell, a 39-year-old bassist and producer who made his name with 
the exploratory collective Material, has developed an art -commerce syn- 
ergy that allows him the freedom to concentrate on those matters of the 
spirit. He's the founder of Axiom records, an eclectic part of the Island 
Records family that has issued music from Morocco and China, as well 
as projects by William S. Burroughs and the recent solo album from the 
Last Poets' Umar Bin Hassan. Laswell is also the owner of Greenpoint 
Studios in Brooklyn, a full recording facility that enables him to work 
around the clock to juxtapose Indian classical music with techno-trance- 
ambient-dub. 

And now he's the catalyst behind Black Arc, a back-to- the-f uture label 
licensed in the U.S. by Rykodisc. Predicated on the notion that what's now 
called black rock had its origins in Jimi Hendrix and early P-Funk, Black 
Arc offers some of the pioneers: Hendrix drummer Buddy Miles, Bootsy 
Collins, Bern ie Worrell. With the first five releases, Laswell delivers the 
full range of funkif ied expression: from power trio (Hardware, featuring 
Miles, Collins, and guitarist Stevie Salas) to cyberfunk (Bootsy 's latest 
persona, Zillatron), from hard rock (Slavemaster, featuring P-Funk gui- 
tarist Michael Hampton, singer Gary "Mudbone" Cooper, and Bad Brains 
drummer Mackie) to new hip hop (the Billy Bass-led Funkadelic spin-off, 
O.G.Funk). 

The label was designed to help revive the careers of people like the 
criminally underrecognized guitarist Eddie Hazel, who was to be fea- 
tured on the O.G. Funk album but died of "ghetto causes" in 1992. "You've 
got all these rappers out there building off of what guys like Eddie and 
Bemie [Worrell] did," says Laswell, "while the originators can't get any 
attention. It's not right. I just wanted to create an outlet so that these guys 
could work more." 

But in typical Laswell fashion, he's done more than that. Though the 
songwriting varies wildly, the performances on each of the Black Arc 
titles are excellent — full of the funk spunk and insurrectionist attitude 
that has long been absent from mainstream R&B. O.G. Funk, who also 
spotlight Grandmaster Melle Mel, are perhaps the juiciest and most psy- 
chedelic in the series, but there are moments of radiance throughout: 
Hampton's slice-and-dice guitar fuels Slavemaster, while Salas' 
writhing, gymnastic leads propel Hardware. 

Las well's wish list for future Black Arc titles includes an Ohio Players 
reunion and a superband featuring himself, Worrell, guitarist James 
Blood Ulmer, and original Meters drummer Zigaboo Modeliste. But no 
matter whom he chooses for the Black Arc treatment, Laswell says one 
thing will remain constant: The artists will have control and involvement 
in their work. 

"It all comes down to how people relate, how their sound works in the 
room, how they feel," he says. "All I try to do is get people to bypass the 
brain. It's only worth recording when everybody in the room is commu- 
nicating through music." 
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WAR 

® • Avenue Records 

Is there any doubt the '70s were the golden age of 
funk? From the hard-drivin' JB's to the elegant 
Earth, Wind & Fire to the cartoony power of Par- 
liament-Funkadelic, the decade felt like one long 
bass-driven vamp. 

An underrated band of this unprecedented peri- 
od is War. On songs like "World Is a Ghetto" and 
"Low Rider," they created a loping, breezy brand of 
funk: light on the feet and easy on the hips. After a 
long absence, they're back on the scene with ®- 
helmed by longtime producerjerry Goldstein and 
keyboardist/original member Lonnie Jordan— which 
retains that feel-good flavor. It's user-friendly funk 
for the '90s. 

The nine-member, Los Angeles-based group is 
truly a product of its environment and times. ®— a '70s title if ever there was one— is a musical 
melange of Latin, R&B, and jazz influences. The relaxed rhythm of the title track is matched by 
its optimism. It's a multilevel time warp; it soothes, it preaches, and it's perfect driving music. 

War shrewdly capitalize on their nostalgic pull. "East L.A." is a clever West Coast rewrite of 
the Ben E. King classic "Spanish Harlem," augmented by a vocal from El Barrio-bred Jose Felici- 
ano. "Wild Rodriguez" plays like the modern-day descendant of "Cisco Kid." "Smile for Me" is a 
lovely ballad, while the jam 
"Da Roof" is just a David 
Morales remix away from 
certifiable greatness. 

Though hardly a classic 
LP-the songs are more for- 
mulaic than inspired-® is 
certainly a fun one. And after 
almost a quarter of a centu- 
ry, War still have the temeri- 
ty and the interplay to spend 
nearly 1 1 minutes on a "Home- 
less Hero." They're a laid-back 
groove factory with a con- 
science. Richard Torres 



BERES HAMMOND 

In Control • Elektra 

No one in reggae can turn out lover's rock like Be res "Ain't Too Proud 
to Beg" Hammond. But what makes the daughtas in the front rows 
scream for Beres like they did for Teddy Pendergrass? It's not just the 
mellow, fine-grained voice slipping and sliding all over the seal e, work- 
ing deep, sultry sex from the low tones and then spiking suddenly to 
rapturous heights of emotion. It's not just the teasin' n' temp tin' old- 
school sty listics either. Ultimately, it's that mass of sobs that seems 
to crowd his throat whenever he sings. That's how intense Beres 
sounds — like a strong man about to cry. 

At times in the past, this prolific writer/singer's romance fiction has 
gotten mired in cheesy sentiment. But for In Control, Hammond's 
American label debut, reggae's — perhaps even pop music's — ranking 
soul man unblinkered his intelligence and wrote himself 12 sterling 
tracks (plus two more for CD and vinyl), mostly emotionally wrenching 
variations on the durable theme of achy, breaky luv. And just to show 
he can, Jamaica's Teddy Bear invests equal passion in reviving reg- 
gae's global message in tracks like the opener, "Reggae Calling," and 
the ray s-of-hope-beaming-t hrough-the-gloom feel of "Another Day in 
the System." 

As for what Hammond does even better, "Just Say No" takes com- 
bination style's sweet-cum-rough dy- 
namics to welcome extremes, balanc- 
ing Hammond's serpentine pleadings 
with the perverse charm of DJ Buju 
Banton's bellowed demands. "No Dis- 
turb Sign," a paradigm of how to be x- 
rated without getting X-rated, show- 
cases Hammond's ample vocal gifts 
and dramatic flair. "Can't Get Enough" 
cloaks profane thoughts with biblical 
references (as well as an irresistible 
chorus), and Marcia Griffiths and Ham- 
mond egg each other on to the brink of 
nervous collapse in "It's Not Too Late." 
Jamaica's surest shot at America's 
R&B hit parade is so damn good that 
he even croons baby talk choruses in 
the closing track, "Smile for Me," and 
actually gets away with it. 

Elena Oumano 
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It may seem ludicrous to talk about the return of Studio 
One, since so many of reggae's recycled riddims can be 
traced back to "Coxsone" Dodd's legendary label. But the 
Studio One sound is enjoying a renaissance. Just as last 
year's sparsely digital butterfly beats were feeling dat- 
ed, producers like Fattis and Bobby Digital went retro — 
not just relicking Studio One tracks but also looping 
Coxsone samples that capture the unmistakable texture 
of his horn arrangements, organ chops, and scratchy gui- 
tars. "Mr. Dodd's was like a Motown for reggae music," 
says songstress DAWN PENN, who's playing her own part 
in the Studio One revival. "Just about anybody who was 
somebody was there." As a teenage schoolgirl, Penn 
spent her spare hours at the fabled studio, where she 
voiced a handful of tunes including a haunting number 
called "You Don't Love Me (No, No, No)." 

"It wasn't a thing where you were working to get paid," she says. "You did it for kicks." These 
days, Dawn Penn gets her kicks and her cash. Some 25 years after its first release, "You Don't 
Love Me (No, No, No)" is coming alive in the dancehall all over again. Respectfully remixed 
by Steely and Clevie for Heartbeat Records, the single was picked up by Big Beat/Atlantic 
and exceeded all expectations by landing high on the U.S. pop charts. 

The song shows Coxsone at his most dramatic: A frenetic intro builds to a ricochet drumroll, 

then a chugging bass line kicks in and Penn's dreamy 
voice wails, "No, no, noooo. . .you don't love me and I 
know now." Few songs — reggae or otherwise — so per- 
fectly evoke the moment of truth in a failed love affair. 
The rest of Penn's easygoing comeback album, No, No, 
No, ranges comfortably horn Studio One standards like 
"The First Cut Is the Deepest" to Penn-penned origi- 
nals, but nothing else approaches the emotional 
depths of the title track. 

JUNIOR CAT, the youngest veteran out of the Wild 
Apache camp, concerns himself with another sort of 
depth. "You gotta deejay from your belly bottom," he 
says. "That is the real raggamuf f in style that I learn in 
dancehall." Junior Cat learned many lessons while 
coming up as the youngest brother of dancehall's Don Dada, Super Cat. "I don't know what 
most of these guys on the street are thinking about this DJ business," he says. "Some check it 
as a modeling or as a sport. I take it as a mission." Far from riding on his famous sibling's coat- 
tails, Junior Cat earned his own stripes on ghetto sound systems. After dropping x amount of 
singles on assorted Jamaican labels, Junior Cat is now working with his brother's Wild Apache 
Productions. This summer sees him flexing alongside Nicodemus, Junior Demus, and Super 
Cat on the posse album The Good, the Bad, the Ugly & the Crazy (Columbia). "We Deal wid 
Anything," Junior Cat's bubbling single, falls into the first category with an appeal to ghetto 
youth to "put away the Tec 9." 

SPRAGGA BENZ is another DJ who doesn't take the gun for a toy. He 
describes his new Digital B single, "No Fun Thing," as a warning 
to "fools who walk up and down, and show the whole world that 
they have a gun . . . they don't know police in Jamaica are gonna kill 
you on the spot if they see it." Though he knows the roughneck run- 
nings, Benz does not classify himself as a bad boy or a gunman. 
He is something much more unusual: a totally original DJ. "I don't 
have an idol or nothing like that," says the laid-back Benz. "It's eas- 
ier to be yourself than trying to be anybody else — that takes work 
and practice." Spragga's premier album. Jack It Up (V. P. Records), 
shows off the sense of humor and delightfully twisted baritone that 
have carved him a major niche in the DJ pantheon in just two years. 
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The U.S. debut from the most 
seductive and adored voice 
in Jamaican music. 
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SIJNSPLASH 
DATES 

August 1-6 
Kingston. Jamaica 

Sponsored by Synergy 
Four themed nights 

SINGERS, OLDIES, INTERNATIONAL DANCEHALL 
For more info call Hamad Travel 718 291-2222 



COOL CLUBS 



New York 
Tilt 

on Sundays 

Club Legends 

on Friday & Saturdays 

Biltmore Ballroom 

Q-Club 

Krystals 

Sandals Nightclub 
Miami 

The Stinger Lounge 

on Friday and Sundays 

The Lime Key Club on 

Saturdays 

Miami Nights 
on Wednesdays 

P.C. 

The Ritz 



Los Angeles 

Club Flex 

on Tuesdays 

Dub Wise 
on Mondays 

Jamaica House 

Houston 

Jamaica 

Caribana 

The Boomerang 

Nightclub 

Boston 

Kay Oasis club 
The Caribbean 
Cultural Center 

San Francisco 
Kimballs Carnival 

S.F. Kennel Club 
on Tuesdays 




From Addles International sound system Brooklyn, NY 
selected by Tony Matterhom (in no order! 



1) 


MURDER DEM 


6) 


REGGAE AMBASSADOR 




Super Cat 




Third World 




Answer 




Original track 


2) 


BWAY NUH RUN 


7) 


3-D 




Ninjaman & Bound Killa 


f 


Bounti Killa, Mad Cobra & 




Sleng Teng 
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Buju Banton 








Shank 2 Funk 


3) 


RIDIN WEST 








Bounti Killa & Josey Wales 


8) 


WARNING 




Sleng Teng 




Maxi Priest Tony Rebel Ludama 








Arena 


4) 


TIRED & WEAK 








Sanchez & Beenieman 


9) 


KILL YOU IN A DANCEHALL 




Kutchie 




Debra Glassgow 








Arena 


5) 


DO NT TEST THIS SOUND 








Aswad 


10) LONG TIME ADOES CALL YOU 




Original track 




Daddy U Roy 
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BLACK C 111 1U 

Strongg 
Moon/Rhino Records 

Reggae's first Grammy winners and four time nominees, Black Uhlim 
present their latest for Mesa Records entitled Strongg. This crucial set of 
roots reggae is highlighted by their trademark harmonies and a continued 
focus on the political and social consciousness of hope and change. 
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Reggae Dancer 

Big Beat/Atlantic Records/The Atlantic Recording Group 

The grammy winning sound of Inner Circle returns with "Games People 
Play" the first single from their forthcoming album Reggae Dancer the 
follow up to their worldwide platinum album Bad Boys. 
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THE BUCCANEER BEACH HOTEL 

The Buccaneer Beach Hotel, with its evening piano bar is indeed a hotel with a 
difference. Here, service is a tradition — not a luxury. Tennis is complimentary at 
our own sister resort located only minutes away for those so inclined, see why 
staying at the Buccaneer Beach Hotel lends credence to the phrase, 
"The Buck Stops Here." For more information and travel arrangements 
Call Hamad Travel 1718)291-2222 
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' Summer '94. 
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WATCH YA' 
BACK! 

For more information contact 
BANDOOLA RECORDS, 200 West 
57lhStreet.SU 909. NYC. 10019 
(2121541-4990 




THE BEATNUTS 

The Beatnuts • Relativity 
The Beatnuts aren't out to in- 
crease IQs. Their brand of hip 
hop isn't concerned with irony, 
introspection, or social com- 
mentary, but rather with feeling 
good as only a "natural man" 
can. In their 40-ounce-fueled 
world, life boils down to the 
most rudimentary sensations. As 
the trio puts it so eloquently on 
"Psycho Dwarf," this debut al- 
bum's lone holdover from last 
year's Intoxicated Demons EP, all these guys have on the brain is beer, Buddha, and booty. But although the 
themes may seem trite, the ultimate effect is surprisingly refreshing to anyone expecting a heavy-handed 
reprise of the group's lowbrow smash, "Reign of the Tec." 

Known originally for their top-flight production work with Native Tongues affiliates like Monie Love 
and Chi-Ali, the Beatnuts have worked hard at improving their verbal dexterity. Nothing that Psycho Les, 
Juju, or Fashion writes is catchy enough to stick in your head for any length of time, but their rhymes have 
a loco sensibility that takes unexpected twists in logical progression while simultaneously tickling your fun- 
ny bone. The Beatnuts manage to transcend their Animal-House-meets-Scarface mentality by toning down 
the rancor of their high jinks to a slightly less obnoxious level, making their whole macho shtick much 
easier to swallow than last time around. 

As their name implies, the group's most durable gift still rests in the energetic tracks undergirding the 
vocals. The Beatnuts don't ground their rhythmic sensibility in one signature sound, so half the fun comes 




from bathing in the sheer variety of the trio's 
twisted sonic vision. The 17 tracks on the 
tightly arranged program flow from the 
amped-up battle cut "Fried Chicken" to the 
laid-back, Pacific Coast Highway feel of the 
first single, "Props Over Here," and none of 
them overextend the group's everything- 
but-the-kitchen-sink approach to innova- 
tion. Each cut is a kaleidoscopic surprise 
laced with extra flourishes: menacing tam- 
bourines on "Are You Ready"; lazy, lava- 
lamp-influenced synth undulations on 
"Superbad"; tense keyboards on "Straight 
Jacket." The Beatnuts might not teach you 
anything new about the world, but they 
prove you don't need a thinking cap to en- 
joy stimulating music. Chris H. Smith 




CONSOLIDATED 

Business of Punishment • London 

In 1988, at the height of the Reagan-Bush dynasty, San Franciscans 
Adam Sherburne, Mark Pistel, and Philip Steir declared an intellectu- 
al war on the establishment and formed Consolidated, a left-wing pro- 
paganda outfit whose intent was to spread their then unfashionable 
socialist ideologies. Packing the evils of racism, sexism, homophobia, 
and animal cruelty into every song — a deliberate tactic to antagonize 
and shock the MTV generation, with its short attention span — these 
musical activists broke out of the Bay Area with the subtlety of an 8.5 
earthquake. 

With sound-melding, industrial-strength hip hop beats, turntable 
scratches, live instruments, media bites, and samples, Consolidated's 
incendiary anthems rage throughout Business of Punishment. While 
they're still championing the same political beliefs, their fourth album 
shows refinement on all fronts. "No Answer for a Dancer," a telling rec- 
ollection of Sherburne's after-show encounter with an exotic dancer 
who differed with the group's antipornography stance, is a prime exam- 
ple of their progression. Instead of simply dismissing her, as they might 
have done on past records, he offers a few quick abuse statistics and 
promptly steps off, concluding, "I'd never get in your face / 1 just don't 
want to see you end up like Linda Lovelace." 

Tackling abortion ("Butyric Acid"), carnivores ("Meat. 
Meat, Meat and Meat"), the music industry ("Recuperation"), 
and other social concerns, most of the group's fodder is 
intentionally rehashed and hammered home for effect. After 
the relentless 15-song bombardment, one frustrated male 
fan asks, "When are the politics going to stop?" on 
"Emancipate Yourself," the closing track. "The politics stop," 
counters an angry woman, reflecting the trio's viewpoint, 
"when the sexism stops." 

Business of Punishment is Consolidated's first release 
that is entirely listenable, aiding theflow of their messages 
immeasurably. And unlike most releases, which are ulti- 
mately validated by their performance at the cash register, 
the success of Business of Punishment will be judged by 
the number of people the trio can incite to bring about the 
social changes they so deeply wish for. Darren Ressler 





JERMAINE DIDN'T LET THE STREETS OF NEWARK GET TO 
HIM. THE GUIDANCE OF REVERAND JAMES BATTS AND 
WALTER THOMPSON HELPED HIM SIDE-STEP DRUGS AND 
CRIME • HE DECIDED HIS FRIENDS DESERVED THE SAME 
CHANCE • JERMAINE SET UP AN AUTO MECHANICS 
CLASS TO TEACH YOUNG PEOPLE TO FIX CARS INSTEAD 
OF STEAL THEM • THE PROGRAM IS CALLED "REBUILD 
HOPE." DO SOMETHING HELPED MAKE IT HAPPEN. 



DO SOMETHING IS A NATIONAL NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
WHICH PROVIDES MONEY AND GUIDANCE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
WITH CREATIVE IDEAS FOR SOLVING LOCAL PROBLEMS. ""* 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 1-212-978-793? 
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Readers' choice for the 
top 1 0 singles of the month. 

1. Your Body's Callin' R.Kelly (Jive) 

2. Gin and Juice Snoop Doggy Dogg 
(Death Row/lnterscope/Atlantic) 

3. Anything (from "Above The Rim') 
SWV (RCA) 

4. Regulate (from "Above The Rim") 
Nate Dogg & Warren G. 
(Death Row/lnterscope/Atlantic) 

5. Feenin' Jodeci (Uptown/MCA) 

6. You Send Me Swinging 
Mint Condition (Perspective) 

7. You Mean The World To Me 
Toni Braxton (La Face/Arista) 

8. I'm Ready Tevin Campell 
(La Face/Arista) 

9. My Love Zhane (Motown) 
10. Sweet Potato Pie Domino 

(Outburst/Chaos/Columbia) 

Last Month's Winners: 

Jeff Pucillo NY, NY. 
Shermear Claybrooks Nashville, TN. 
Leslie Jones, San Antonio, TX. 
Ebiny Peterson Bklyn, NY. 
Tanya Gillard, Whealby Heights, NY. 

Just Call 

and tell us which 3 songs are your favorites 
for the month. From your choices, we will list 
the top 10 Miller Genuine Jams here every 
month. Every 50th caller will receive 3 CDs 
from the latest artists in Vibe magazine. 



MUST BE 21 TO ENTER. CALLER INCURS NO CHARGE IN 
EXCESS OF A REGULAR PHONE 
CALL TO THE 718 AREA CODE. 

71 8-789-8984 
The Cold One 



BOBBITO'S SOUND CHECK 

Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks; QTip states the facts 



Q;Tip and the other members of A 
Tribe Called Quest have reached the 
plateau all hip hop artists strive for but 
few ever attain: consistent success. It's 
hard to argue with their track record: two 
gold albums in a span of four years, and 
numerous hit singles, including "Sce- 
nario," "Award Tour," and "Can I Kick 
It?" They've made huge contributions 
to the evolution ofhip hop by not only 
using jazz samples but also bringing jazz 
greats like bassist Ron Carter into the 
studio to play live. Lately, Tip has been 
concentrating on outside production, 
most notably "One Love" for Nas, and 
a collaboration with All Shaheed on the 
title track of the movie Crookfytt. 

• O.C, "Time's Up" 

Q: That's O.C? Who produced it? 
B: Buck Wild. 

Q: That shit is ill, it's right. He's an 
ill-ass nigger right there. I like the con- 
cept, 'cause he's speaking the truth. No- 
body's really getting back to the essence 
of saying some stimulating brain-food 
shit. Niggas are getting on by talking 
about either busting a Glock or bust- 
ing a girl's cherry. He's saying their time 
is limited, which is true. The track is 
sparse, but it's very raw. 

• Modern English, "I 
Melt With You" 

Q: Heh-heh-heh. 
Nah. Stop. That's some 
Euro wack shit. 

B: I used to like this 
song. 

Q: Who was that? 

B: Modern English. 

Q: Sounds like Mo- 
dern Bullshit. I can't 
fuck with it. If it had 
some soul to it, I could. 
That sounded like oF 
cowboy shit. 

B:Itwasamad MTV 
song back in the '80s. 

Qi I never had cable, still don't 

• Buckshot LeFonque, "Breakfast at 
Denny's" 

Q: Buckshot LeFonque. I like it. I 
have it at the crib. It's got Branford Mar- 
salis and DJ Premier. 

B: When I listen to it, I keep think- 
ing someone is gonna come in and 
rhyme. How do you feel about the 
whole acid jazz-rap connection? 

Q: Shit is cool. Fusing all music 
together, that shit is right. 

B: You use a lot of jazz samples, but 
it's still more on what I'd characterize as 
a hip hop sound in the end. This is more 
on the jazz spectrum. Could you ever 
see yourself rhyming on something like 
this? 

Q: Yeah . I'd have to put a fat-ass beat 
on it, bridge the two, so the heads could 
still appreciate it. 

• The Notorious B.I.G., "Suicidal 
Thoughts" 

Q: That shit is ill. What he's saying 
people think, that's how people be feel- 
in'. They don't want to carry on, espe- 
cially coming up in this muck. The beat 
is right for the mood, the way his voice 
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Office favorites — in no particular order 

CROOKLYN — 

Soundtrack 

AALIYAH — 

"Back & Forth" 

M PEOPLE— 

Elegant Slumming 

THE PRETENDERS — 

Last of the Independents 



NAS— 

lllmatic 



BEASTIE BOYS— 

/// Communication 



LENA HORNE — 

We 'II Be Together Again 



JERU THE DAM AJA- 

"D. Original" 



MC SOLAAR — 

Prose Combat 



JOHN COLTRANE — 

Impressions 




PATRA'S TOP 10 



TEVIN CAMPBELL- 

I'm Ready 



KEITH SWEAT — 

"How Do You Like It?" 



SHABBA RANKS— 

"X-Rated" 



ICE CUBE — 

Lethal Injection 



BABYFACE— 

For the Cool in You 



TEDDY PENDERGR ASS— 

A Little More Magic 

SNOOP DOGGY DOGG— 

Doggy Style 

TINA TURNER — 

What's Love Got to Do With It 
(Soundtrack) 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST— 

"Electric Relaxation (Relax Yourself 
Girt)" 

TONY TONI TONE— 

Sons of Soul 



sounds. It's very poignant, comple- 
ments him very well. 

B: What do you think of suicide? 

Q: I ain't with that, I'll never take 
my life. Shit is wack, but you got to hold 
your head no matter what. That's why 
shorties be wylin', 'cause they feel they 
don't have nothing to live for. 

• Incognito, "Still a Friend of Mine" 

Q: This is some European shit. I 
heard this before. It's some cool-out, 
you know. After I study I'll have some 
milk and cookies and listen to this shit. 
That's some ol* 27-years-old women shit. 
It falls into the realm of Sade. On that 
sophisticated- 

B: Have a glass of wine. 

Q: Yeah, some slick shit. 

B: Do you listen to music like this? 

Qj I don't personally buy it, but 
Sade is the queen of all that sound. 

• Vanilla Ice, "Hit 'Em Hard" 

Qj You know that shit is wack. 
B:Why? 

Q: He can't rhyme, beat is trash. 
When you getting notes like that, you 
should be hiring people like Pete Rock to 
hit you off and get Puba to write for you 
so you don't sound like bullshit when 
you have the faculty to sound decent 
B: If he approached 
you to do a track, would 

I vou? 

Qtlfhehitmeoff 
with 4 or 5 million, but 
that's not reality. 

B: Not to put them 
in the same category, but 
how do you feel about 
working with the Beastie 
Boys? 

_ Q: You know why I 
I could fuck with them? 
3 They don't try to be 
I black. They know they 
| are white, trying to do 
this rap shit, and they're 
fans of it. They're just themselves-not 
trying to be something they're not 
•John Coltrane, "Equinox" 

Q: That's my shit, kid. Shit is phat, 
of course— John Coltrane, McCoy Ty- 
ner, Elvinjones. I listen to that shit when 
I'm chillin' fbrdelph on some reflective 
shit 

B: I forgot we were doing this lis- 
tening to it. I got lost in some deep 
thought 

Q: The music just speaks to you, 
makes you think where you're at in life, 
as compared to their lives. Draw a par- 
allel from their instruments. I listen to 
it intently. 

B: When you're producing, do you 
try to touch people's emotions in the 
way that jazz touches you? 

Q: I can't do anything that's empty. 
Like "One Love" by Nas, "Hey Young 
World" by Slick Rick, "Streets of New 
York" by Kool G Rap, that's that shit 
that hits you. Coltrane, Miles Davis. 
You have a story to tell each time 
through the music. I draw comparisons 
between jazz and hip hop all the time. 
Got to be real. 
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Heartland of Darkness 

\C0NT1KUED FROM PACE 67| 

to Indiana. 

JJ misses his grandma. "My grandparents call from 
Arizona, saying, 'Are you okay?' They want to do some- 



finished a housepainting job, and he'll get paid for that 
soon. Eddie Ray's taken on a roofing job to help out- 
his friendjoe says he can crawl better than he can walk. 
"They're street people," Joe says of the family. "They 
don't have a pot to piss in, but they're survivors." 



we returned that evening, as soon as we walked through 
the door, Kathy and Bennie said that a cop and a build- 
ing inspector had been to the house while we were gone, 
asking them if Mar}' Ann was still living there and telling 
them that their property was zoned for single-family 




Left: At a Jedt Peaee Delnvrame tpeekh meeting, in the Grzyeh house. JJ.JW. and the hip /wp girti talk about the trouble in their town. Right: II and Bobby, the only kid who will eome out to play. 



thing but they can't. They want me to have a nice life, 
but right now I'm having a real bad time." It's taking 
them longer to come up here than anyone expected. 
They don't have the money for the U-Haul. They're 
waiting on Mary Ann's SSI check too. Her stepdad just 



MY LASTING IMPRESSION OF THAT ROOM 
is the cloudy light and II crouched by the bed, his hands 
covering his face. 

We'd all taken oil for the day-Mary Ann, Eddie Ray, 
II, and I, gone far from this town, had fun. And when 



occupancy. Bennie was mad. We all escaped into the 
back room. 

"I don't believe it, I don't believe it. II these people 
had any compassion, any morality...," Mare Ann 
sobbed. Eddie Ray paced [caxn.xi in onpaci-. i26\ 
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Be at the 1994 National Urban League 
Conference: July 24-27 
Indiana Convention Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



It's got to do with job*. 
It's got to do with 
It's got to do with P«oplo. 
it's got to do with opportunity, 
it's got to do with change, 
it s got to do with knowledge, 
it's got to do with power, 
it s got to do with community. 
It's got to do with y° u - 
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ACTION 
NOT WORDS 

National Urban League, Inc. 



For more information call: 

212-310-9032 
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JACK. ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 

BROOKLYN N.L. 1947 TO 1996 

LEADING N.L. BATTER IN 1949. HOLDS 
FIELDING MARK FOR SECOND BASEMAN 
PLAYING IN 130 OR MORE GAM ES WITH. 992. 
LEAD N.L. IN STOLEN BASES IN 1947 AND 
1949. MOST VALUABLE PLAYER IN I9*9.i 
LIFETIME BATTING AVERAGE .31 1 .JOIN T 
RECORD HOLDER FOR MOST DOUBLE PLAYS 
BY SECOND BASEMAN, 137 IN 1951. 
LED SECOND BASEMEN IN DOUBLE 
PLAYS 1949-30-31-32. 



Jackie Robinson 
was inducted into the 
Baseball Hall-Of-Fame 
in 1962. 



This is 
a tribute 
to 

Jackie Robinson. 

This is 
an even bigger one. 



THE JACKIE ROBINSON FOUNDATION 

Three West 35th St., New York, NY 10001-2204 
(212) 290-8600 

YES, 1 want to keep Jackie's legacy alive by helping promising students earn college 
scholarships. Enclosed is my tax-deductible donation for (please check one): 

□ $50 QSIOO ^$500 QSIOOO □Other 



Jackie Robinson is famous for firsts. 

He transformed baseball, and American 
society, with his inner strength and fierce 
determination. Off the field, Jackie broke 
even more important barriers. He was a 
civil rights activist, a founder of Harlems 
Freedom National Bank, and an advocate 
for education as a tool for advancement. 

To Jackie, his greatest challenge was 
using his own success to open doors for 
others. To provide opportunities to young 
people who have the ability but simply 
need a helping hand. 

The Jackie Robinson Foundation, a 
public not-for-profit foundation, keeps 
his spirit alive by granting college scholar- 
ships to promising minority students 
who academically rate among Americas 
best, but lack the financial resources for 
college. And JRF Scholars fulfill their 
potential: over the last 20 years, 316 stu- 
dents have earned scholarships. Even 
more impressive: more than 90% gradu- 
ated. Which is, in a very real sense, a trib- 
ute to Jackie. 

Your tribute to Jackie is in supporting 
the JRF scholarship program with a tax- 
deductible donation. Donations that will 
allow more bright young people to earn 
their degrees and make a first step toward 
independence. 

So please, become a supporter of the 
Jackie Robinson Foundation and help 
give a minority student their first break. 

JACKIE ROBINSON FOUNDATION' 

^ 
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Where firsts are born. 
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SURF THE WAVES OF CYBERSPACE 
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Jack into New York Online 

where cyberspace meets urban bohemia. 
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The digital house party — one world under the cybergroove — is 
starting right now and you are definitely on the list. 

All you need is a computer and a modem to get in. 

When you join New York Online, you can tag a note to the VIBE 
crew, exchange comments with other readers, explore our archive of 
articles and other goodies and preview the next issue. You can also 
chat live with VIBE writers and editors at regular, scheduled times. 
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PLUS, you'll get: 

• Wired into the global Internet community. 

• Hooked on live chats, 
a Jazzed by smart, vibrant discussions, 
a Buzzed on high-speed lines. 

Free One-Month Trial. 
Free Easy-to-use Software. 
Free Access to VIBEonline. 
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Call +1.71 8.596.6000 for our Mac or Windows 
software. Caller incurs no charge in excess of 
regular telephone call into the 71 8 area code. 



VIBE is now in touch witti readers through the electronic superhighway. Send us 
your e- letters via the Internet to: 'VIBEonBne@aol.coni" or "VIBEonllnee nyo. com". 
Include yourful name, address (street and e-mail) and daytime phone number. Letters 
may be edited for length and clarity before publication. 



Heartland of Darkness 

{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 

and JJ knelt by the bed, occasionally 
sneaking looks up at her. "Sometimes I 
just want to run away. I don't know 
where. Anywhere," Mary Ann said. "If 
they want us out that bad, why don't they 
just give us some money and we'll leave? 
But no, they got to drag us through this 
bullshit." Eddie Ray turned and walked 
out the door. 

"This sucks," JJ said. "Can't we go to 
New York and have the court over the 
phone?" 

Then Mary Ann left the room, and 
JJ said to me, "Honestly, I would like to 
go to New York with you. Only thing I 
do here is go to the mailbox. When we 
were home in Phoenix, every Sunday my 
mom and I would get up early and go for 
a drive-just drive anywhere." 

When Mary Ann came back, JJ took 
a quick glance at her face, cleared his 
throat, and said, "Like, I was thinking, I 
could go back with her to New York, and 
then when the court is over, you could 
fly me back here or you could come out 
there to where I'm at." He was kneeling 
at the end of the bed, elbows up, making 
his tone conversational. Mary Ann 
looked shocked. "Really.JJ? Honestly, 
you're my biggest support. I don't know, 
JJ." They both laughed uncomfortably. 
"You'd be safer," she began. "I don't 
know. When I get weak, I just look at you 
and I feel stronger, I feel ready to fight." 

She looked hard at his face. "Can you 
honestly say you could go to New York 
and not worry about me every day?" 

"I'd worry about you,"JJ said. "But I 
wouldn't mind going with her." 

"If you're that scared, maybe we'll 
have to sit down and rethink our plans." 
Mary Ann shook her head. "We still got 
to stick together. We're all we got.JJ. I 
want to get out of here as bad as you do." 
JJ had his head in his hands. 

I RETURN TO NEW YORK BUT 
can't stop calling Mary Ann andjj. When 
I askJJ if he's been out since I've been 
gone, he says, "Yeah, four times." He 
means outside the front door— four times 
in the yard with Bobby. Sometimes we 
talk about cars, sometimes about the fact 
that he's going crazy. 

"There's some people I met when I 
first got here. They're real close to me, 
and I don't trust them no more,"JJ says 
in his cottony voice. Adults, kids? I ask 
him. "Both. Adults that think they are 
better than other people. And kids that 
think they can push me around. I'm like- 
ly to do something someday. This one 



kid— I'd like to tie him up to a tree, take 
a piece of leather, soak it in some water 
for a while, and then put it around his 
head and leave him there. I think about 
killing somebody. Sometimes I lie back 
there in that bed and think about it." 

JJ's not hopeful about moving. First, 
he doesn't really believe they're gonna 
go. Second, they're just going to anoth- 
er town in Indiana. Who knows where 
his mom will take him if she chases her 
small-town dream? "If I had a choice, I'd 
leave the state. You won't see me come 
back to this funky state," he says. 

When she wins the lottery, Mary Ann 
says, she'll put a park in Roselawn for the 
kids. She'll name it the New Africa Park, 
she says, with devilish laughter behind 
the words. She's in a fighting mood these 
days. She's let the word get out that 
they're leaving town soon, as soon as that 
SSI check arrives. But she's told Eddie 
Ray's friend, "You tell them that just be- 
cause I'm leaving, it ain't over. It's only 
begun. I'm out for revenge now." She 
expects to be tried this fall. The lawsuit 
against the school will begin in Novem- 
ber. For all her phobias, she's about as 
tough as they come. "Watch your back," 
she says to me, instead of good-bye. 

WhenJJ gets on the phone, I expect 
the usual shtick. "This is Kathy," I'll say, 
and he'll say sharply, "Who?" Then, feel- 
ing a little hurt, I'll begin to say, "You 
know, the writer," and he'll start laugh- 
ing. It's amazing the number of times 
he's been able to pull that one on me. 

But this time when he picks up the 
phone, he says, "I was playing football." 

I'm kind of shocked. "Where?" 

"Outside. I'm out here now. I've got 
the phone with me." Which should've 
clued me in right there, since Bennie 
doesn't have a portable. "Who you play- 
ing with?" I ask. 

"All the kids in the neighborhood," 
JJ says. There's five beats of silence, and 
then he starts to laugh breathlessly. 

Aswewent to press, Mary Ann andJJ Camp- 
bell had moved out of Roselawn to another 
small Indiana town, which she has refused to 
name. Mary Ann's attorney, Lonnie M. 
Randolph, requested a change of venue and 
was denied. Mary Ann will be tried in New- 
ton County in the fall. 

Contributions may be sent to: The Defense 
Fund for Mary Ann Campbell, c/o Lonnie 
M. Randolph and Associates, 1919 East Co- 
lumbus Drive, East Chicago, Ind. 463 12. a 

VIBE writer-at-large Kathy Dobie wrote 
about the murder of fames Jordan in the 
February issue. 
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VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 
Reach Over 1.2 Million Consumers With 
Attitude InEverylssuelClassified Rates, 1994: 
$34 per line, 3 lines minimum -5330 per inch, 
1 inch minimum • Frequency Discounts 
Available ■ Payment Must Accompany All 
Orders. We accept VISA, MC, checks & MOs. 
Deadline for next issue is July 29. To Advertise, 
call (212) 522-1922 

BOOKS 

BOOKS ALL AFRICANAMERI- 
CANS MUST READ! Complete line of 
books and videos. Youth subjects include 
academic achievement, discipline, motiva- 
tion, self-esteem, history and more. Adult 
subjects include parenting, relationships, 
community empowerment, entrepreneur- 
ship and more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free 
catalog. African American Images, 1909 W. 
95th Street, DEM 2, Chicago, it 60643. 
"ANARCHIST COOKBOOK"AVAII ABU. 
AGAINlComplete Edition. $25, Delivered. 
Barricade Books, Box 1401-V,Secaucus, NJ 070% 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



■ 

GET WITH THE PROGRAM! If 'you're 
serious about a music career and ready to 
get busy, Git Biz-z Assoc. are here to help 
you. Call 1-900-835-9595. S3.99/min 18+ 
Ttone Req'd. AFVS (516) 794-1100 
MAKE IT BIG in Concert Promotion and 
Entertainment Booking! Only $2500. Call 
HORIZON. New York 1-80O836-1691. 
WHAT'S UP? DO YOU WANT a 
record deal but don't know where or how 
to submit a demo to record companies and 
labels? Don't worry, we will send you all 
the info you need, including contact lists, 
to get you a record deal. Send only $14.95 
MO to: MOC Info Services, 722 Krieger 
Road, Webster, NY 14580 

GEAR 



SAXA 




NEED NEW GEAR ? Get into styles un- 
equaled. Call (212) 886-5448 for Catalog or 
write NSO Apparel, 1454 Rockaway Pkwy, Box 
136C, Brooklyn, NY 1 1236. Say 'Vibe" and 
get FREE "Vinyl Lovers" tee with first order! ! 



Free the Land! 




1-8O0-851-43O4 




GIFTS 

Black Playing Cards! Afrocentric Playing cards 
w/ Black Royalty™ 1 Seen in Feb. VIBE, "Living 
Single," "Hangin' with Mr. Cooper." Kente, 
Redor Black back decks are $5 ea., shipping 
included. Blacks Factor, Box 2882, Detroit, 
MI 48231. 800-546-2707. Catalog available 

HEALTH 

CONDOMents. The Condom Catalog. 
Name brand and novelty condoms. Large 
selection. Low prices. For catalog and free 
glow-in-thc-dark condom, send $2 to: 
CONDOMents 435 Chapman Rd, PO Box 5- 
V, Williamson, GA 30292 



^ An Ekgtntii Styled 
^ Carrying Case for Condoms 
• < - ' '^ee* r tholds up to three condoms) 

QKauesvltoi lutein) O Burundi/ to/bross) SI&SSm 
□ Gbttn 0 StotoK □ Sold Ann □ ttWSms tl 5S5 «. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

"SKELETON KEY 

FITS MOST LOCKS 

ptdtxttl 

Your Frimd, 

Peking DrnuwMritiiM 




metal ki 



ht vol fiv dmrnltia 




^ ^ntH JrkVELM'S POUCH INCLUDED WITH AU. ORDERS - 
wild CtvKk. Mowy ofdff, MMmC/ Bviu/ alii Di«m 



5£ Taylor 0"lbole& Co. ^ 

125N.Acacull.i3' Solana Beach CA 92075 
rrkt Phone 



_Zlp_ 



The 'SAFE COMBINATION" 
for gour Protection end Discretion 
Of CALL TOLL FREE »O0-17O-»Ari|7233| 



MUSIC SERVICES 

ORIGINAL RECORDINGS sought by 
independent distribution company for over- 
seas licensing and domestic release. Finished 
masters only, no demos. (805) 965-23 1 3 

PROMOTION 

STOP PISSIN IN THE OCEAN. 
MAKE IT COUNT. 
Get face-to-face with the people who have sign- 
ing power from MERCURY, EMI, RUFF- 
HOUSE, SONYand more. This 60 minute 
video is jamming with powerful "do's and 
don'ts" from music industry insiders. 
To order THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE TO THE 
MUSIC BUSINESS VIDEO - Send check/mon- 
ey order for $39.95 plus $3.60 s/h to: VIDEO, 
Dept V, 214 State Rd, Media, PA 19063 

RECORDS. TAPES, CD'S 



HELP WANTED 

EARN THOUSANDS STUFFING 
ENVELOPES! Rush SI and self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Miesheki Associates, 
1350WashingtonAve,#19B,Bronx,NY 10456 

POETRY 

POETRY CONTEST-SIOOO 

Send one original poem. Maximum: Twenty- 
four lines. Pacific Rim Publications, PO Box 
34069 Dept. 265V, Seattle, WA 98124. 
Possible publication. 



FREE 

CD/C A S S E T T E 

CATALOG 

Low prices and hard-to-find items. All 
types of music. Barry Publications 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209 



CONCERT INFORMATION 



WIN *A 



TICKETS TO THE CONCERT OF 
YOUR CHOICE! ROUNDTRIP 
AIRFARE, HOTEL & LIMO! "fiST 




CALL THE ULTIMATE RAP HOTUNE! 

★ ADVANCE TOUR SCHEDULES! * CONCERT LISTINGS FOR YOUR AREA! 



* MAILING ADDRESSES! 



* THE LATEST NEWS & UPDATES! 
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★ PHONE i'S FOR BEST TICKETS'. * UPDATED WEEKLY 24 HOURS! 
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7171 S«th 

7422 Stubfaj. H.m.. 

7411 Shu 

7451 Silk 

7471 Sir Mi> A Id 

7hM Snnop Pn*nv Dn% 

7*12 KrilhSwm 
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uur u\ t<ntc iy oup is not listed hen, juM pnss ot uy the number, on vout 
p, of artist s li-i lYimc (i.e. KRh Kro&s = 574], Gloria ESTcftn = 378). 



CALL NOW TO ENTER! 



CONCERT INFO ONLY 



^.ftflfl.O M.RAPD 1-900-370-BAND 

S 'OVW'T I t ■RMrr Not For Sweepstakes Entry ■ * 
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For complete 
Over 1 3 bnlv I 
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VT and ntKie p^Noted l>y law Odds ol wrviirvg pre yand pn^e aepe^xJ on numbef ol eigde enlnes received One -wnnet cbosen by random 
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RECORDS, TAPES. CD'S */!<^ 

FREE UNUSUAL MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG! Reggae, Dub, Ska, Dancehall, 
RaggamufTin, Classic Rock, Alternative Rock, 
Industrial, Blues, Jazz. Write: ROIR, 611 
Broadway, Suite 4 1 1 V, New York, NY 10012. 
Tel: (212)477-0563. 




P.O. Box 1054 
Cooper Station 
NY. NY 10276 

(212) 713-5097 

(213) 960-7730 
(BRC-LA) 



A btoonnno bouquet ot uniqu*. cotonU sounds 
sprwjtno Itom the MbMH note of aM »* dntne 
as Pemenxol-funUMec. Led 2ataxin. SV I "« 
f aorty Stow and elect Flao-VIBE (Moyffiax: 1M!| 

The slammin' new BRC compilation album, 
'Btacker Than That* is now available! Order 
your copy of this fimitod edition 12 group CO by 
calling (800) 2344*58 (Visa'WG'Amex) or by 
sending (12 (*$3 SSH) per CD payable to the 
BRC at the above address. 

The BRC is a non-profit, rreniber-sponsored 
organization that actively supports the full 
spectrum of Black music. Call or write us at the 
address above tx more into. 



SCHOOLS 



LEARN THE ART OF 
RECORDING 

Learn the practical skills needed to start a career as a 
recording engineer, producer or studio musician *No 
previous experience *300* hounV2months *6 studios 
with the latest equipment * Small classes 
■Job placement 'Financial aid 'Housing 
Call 1-80O-H48-9900 or 1-614-4S83-2544 
The Recording Workshop 
455-V Mawieville Rd. Chiilicothe, Oh -15601 



SINGLES 
A Oft Way to M—t P#opl» 




BV AREA CODE ♦ NATIONWIDE 

Only $2 per minute 

11 oe com • rcvCMTcm neuno 



1 -900-680-6717 ext 555 



LOOKING FOR FUN OR... 
CANT FIND THE RIGHT ONE? 
Singles-Dateline- Voiccmail 
1-900-903-5222 Ext. 322 $2/min 18+ Ttone 
Req'd Avalon Comm (305) 525-0800 

MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. FREE 

32-page photo catalog. Correspondence ser- 
vice since 1974. Cherry Blossoms, 190VT 
Rainbow Ridge, Kapaau, Hawaii 96755. (408) 
980-7488 

LOVE CONNECTION 

Call & Connect w/ Someone Special 
1-900-289-7587 S2.95/min 18+ Ttone 
Req"dD/b/a (714)432-9500 

BEAUTIFUL GIRLS LIVING IN 
SOUTH AMERICA and the CARIBBEAN 

Want Romance/Marriage. Free 56-page col- 
or catalog. LatinEuro Introductions, 444 
Brickell Ave, Ste 51VB, Miami, FL 33131 
(1-305) 858-7766. 24 hrs. 



VIDEOTAPES 



■ 



P. Grant Video. Largest Selection of Rare 
Live and Import Videos from Around the 
World. Including: Prince, Japan *94; Janet 
Jackson, Japan '90; Parliament Funkadclic 
78-'84 ; Hendrix, Royal Albert Hall, '69 - Each 
S29.95 ALSO Floyd, Stones, Marley and 
Much, Much More. FREE CATALOG: P. 
Grant, Dept "V" -332 Blceckcr St #E28, NY, 
OT10014Ort3aUCmrHoilirie:212-330-8149 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL BRIAN HICKS AT 212.522-1922 
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If you're vexed because your favorite 
jam isn't on here, chill. We had enough 
quarrels among ourselves over this 
list — Top 10s are like that. We disquali- 
fied concert movies (no Woodstock or 
Stop Making Sense) and nostalgic retro 
compilations (no Big Chill or Carlito 's 
Way). One unfortunate casualty was 
James Brown, whose prolific output 
was his own undoing. The Payback was 
the front-runner, but Slaughter's Big 
Rip-Off and Black Caesar split the vote, 
and there's no shortage of blaxploi- 
tation on the list anyway. Boomerang, 
Deep Cover, and The Bodyguard will 
be remembered for a couple of earth- 
shaking singles (Boyz II Men's "End of 
the Road" and Toni Braxton's "Love 
Shoulda Brought You Home"; Dre and 
Snoop's "Deep Cover" and Shabba's 
"Mr. Loverman" remix; Whitney's "And 
/ ..."), but will they stand up as great 
soundtrack albums? On the other hand, 
everybody's booming Ore's Above the 
Rim right now, and whether or not you'll 
be listening to it for years to come, it's 
a clear consensus favorite. Like Hank 
Shocklee's Juice, it's the brainchild of 
a single production genius that captures 
the state of the art at a particular mo- 
ment in music. And as for Saturday Night 
Fever, don 't even try to front — we heard 
you singing along with the Bee Gees. 
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UM VIBE'S TOP 10 MOVIE SOUNDTRACKS OF ALL TIME 
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